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Chairman’s Address 


THE TRAINING OF THE COLLEGE TEACHER 


N INTRODUCTION to this subject on historical 
A lines would be brief. It would cover at most a 
decade. Though of somewhat earlier date, and 
frequent enough, complaints about the lack of training seem 
to have brought no remedy. In 1920, President Mezes (in 
‘College Teaching,” ed. Klapper) wrote: ‘‘ No plan of train- 
ing for college teachers is in operation, and no discussion of 
such a plan can be found.”’ His own proposal that a graduate 
course be established, ‘‘its spirit and purpose being to train 
young men to become college teachers,” has not been generally 
adopted. The valuable criticism and suggestions offered 
by Chancellor Capen at the fifty-ninth Convocation of the 
University of the State of New York (1923) still await 
practical application. 

Recent contributions to the discussion of the problem 
have made the situation clearer and pointed the way to 
improvement. Taken in the aggregate, they cover nearly 
all the essential points. They emphasize such important 
elements in the teacher’s preparation as ‘‘the information, 
skills and qualities’? which he needs, the practice in teaching 
which should form part of his training, the knowledge of 
educational problems which he ought to acquire. In par- 
ticular, they emphasize the distinction between ability to 
conduct research and the ability to teach, and therefore, the j 
difference in training which should be given, respectively, to é 
the investigator and to the college teacher. ' 

So far, however, none of these suggestions has been j 
thoroughly tested. The colleges have been busy about 
many things—entrance requirements, orientation courses, 
curricula, methods, degrees, academic freedom and tenure, 
salaries and administration. How to fit the student for his 
career is a much-debated question. How to fit the teacher 
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who is to guide the student is, admittedly, a pivotal question; 
but it has not advanced beyond the theoretical stage. 

By way of explanation, one may note the sudden increase 
in the number of applicants for admission to college. To 
meet the emergency, teachers of some sort had to be supplied. 
Trained or untrained, they had to take up the work of the 
class-room. With fair intelligence they could be broken in. 
Experience would improve them. Contact with older 
teachers would do the rest. 

The enlistment of these raw recruits was a matter not of 
choice, but, in some instances, of necessity. There were 
vacancies on the staff. More than one professor had been 
obliged to seek a living in non-academic pursuits. In filling 
the empty places, the college could not always uphold its 
standards of selection or delay appointments until fully 
equipped teachers became available. 

When the crisis, happily short, had passed, other conditions 
arose which made the problem at once more urgent and more 
difficult. From the country at large there came demands for 
men equipped for new lines of work. The colleges, it was 
thought, should be able, on a day’s notice, to give instruction 
in any and every subject; and some of the colleges, very 
bravely, took up the challenge. Others, more conservative, 
thought it wiser to bide their time until normal conditions 
should be restored. Generally speaking, however, the period 
of reconstruction has not been favorable for the consideration 
of the questions involved in our problem. 

On the other hand, it has given us occasion to study more 
carefully certain matters that are of vital interest to educa- 
tion in general and, in particular, to the function of the 
college and its place in our educational system. Among 
these problems, the relations of college and university is of 
unquestioned importance as regards the training of teachers. 

Movements now under way seem to suggest that our 
problem before long will be out of date or will receive an 
unexpected solution. If the functions of the college are to 
be divided between high school and university, provision 
will be made through systems already in operation for the 
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training of teachers. One part of the job will be taken over 
by the normal school, the other by the graduate school. 
This may easily come to pass where the college is the under- 
graduate division of a university. It is not so likely to be 
the fate of the separate college. Institutions which have 
traditions, resources and records of usefulness are apt to 
survive, even if they do not transform themselves into 
universities. In one respect, however, they also are dependent 
on the graduate school. Traditionally, they look to it as 
the training ground for their teachers. They know well 
enough that the “‘doctor’’ is not always what his title literally 
means. That they were told twenty-three years ago by an 
acknowledged leader among university professors. When 
graduate schools were still something of a novelty and higher 
diplomas something of a rarity, William James asked (in the 
Harvard Monthly, March, 1903): ‘‘ Will any one pretend for 
a moment that the doctor’s degree is a guarantee that its 
possessor will be successful as a teacher? Notoriously, his 
moral, social and personal characteristics may utterly dis- 
qualify him for success in the class-room; and of these 
characteristics his doctor’s examination is unable to take any 
account whatever. Certain bare human beings will always 
be better candidates for a given place than all the doctor- 
applicants on hand; and to exclude the former by a rigid 
rule and in the end to have to sift the latter by private inquiry 
into their personal peculiarities among those who know them, 
just as if they were not doctors at all, is to stultify one’s own 
procedure ;""—‘‘ The truth is that the Doctor-Monopoly in 
teaching, which is becoming so rooted in American custom, 
can show no serious grounds whatsoever for itself in reason. 
As it actually prevails and grows in vogue among us, it is 
due to childish motives exclusively. In reality, it is but a 
sham, a bauble, a dodge, whereby to decorate the catalogues 
of schools and colleges.’”” Thus James smote, right valiantly, 
what he called the “Ph. D. Octopus.” With weapons of 
varying calibre, the awesome creature has been pricked or 
slashed through two decades. But, apparently, its arms have 
not been shortened nor its strangle-hold relaxed. 
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The pros and cons of the matter are generally known. 
Instead of restating them here, I would merely point out the 
fact that the habit of relying on the graduate school for their 
supply of teachers is a further explanation of the slowness 
with which the colleges have approached the problem of 
training. 

Naturally, the universities have shown no reluctance in 
responding to the call for their product. By so doing they 
maintained their prestige. They understood, moreover, that 
every doctor appointed on a college staff, was another agent 
in developing eagerness for research and thereby preparing 
undergraduates for strictly university work. Magnanimous 
in helping the college, they at the same time had an eye to 
business. And as seniors in the partnership, they easily 
prevailed upon the college to accept their ideas of teacher 
training. 

Occasionally, the college has a scruple. It begins to doubt 
whether the doctor is really teaching. He is industrious. 
His name appears, as contributor or critic, in scientific 
journals and in others less technical. But what about his 
students? They are interested of course;—in what? they 
are getting inspiration—from whom? ‘They are developing 
the critical faculty: on what is it exercised? They are 
moving forward to graduation, their diplomas, ready for 
signature and seal, attest in solemn phrase that the recipients 
are judged worthy of academic honor, that they are educated 
men, that they are living exemplifications of the ideal which 
inspires and directs the college. And society is invited to 
accept them as such. 

Complex thing as it is, ‘‘society’’ has various standards of 
judging and diverse methods of applying them. Some sec- 
tions of it, and not the least intelligent, have openly expressed 
dissatisfaction with the results of college education. If this 
graduate, they declare, is a fair specimen of your educative 
process, if he adequately represents the preparation you give 
men for life, then it is time you changed your ideas of living. 
If, conversely, your ideas and aims are correct, then it is 
time to find out why this graduate fails to realize them. 
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Something is wrong; locate it. Revise your curriculum, 
shift your emphasis, change your methods. And having 
done these things, ask whether your teachers are equipped 
for their job. 

Here again we are on familiar ground. We know how 
easy it is to criticize and what a delightful occupation it is to 
show superior judgment, to shine as progressive and have a 
fling at antiquated institutions, policies and methods. Some 
critics are fond of worrying the colleges—just as in their 
student days they worried the professor. 

The significance of criticism, however, is more serious 
when the critics are competent, especially when they speak 
with knowledge begotten of experience in college work. 
Some of their recent statements would indicate that the 
authors are ill at ease. What is meant, for instance, when 
hesitation is singled out ‘‘as the most striking feature of 
educational policy”? In what sense is it true that “‘the 
arts college lacks both conviction as to its aims and the 
power to interpret adequately such aims as it does possess in 
terms of educational offerings’? Is it a fact that ‘‘many 
of our colleges are nervous with their own futilities’? Is 
there all over America ‘‘a demand that the colleges justify 
themselves,” and that, in this demand, ‘‘the chaotic and 
much-pillaged liberal college is the first target, for the very 
reason that its purpose is ill-defined and ill-understood within 
and without’’? How far, in brief, is there reason for describ- 
ing the college as a scene of ‘incoherence and confusion,” 
of ‘intellectual vagrancy,” of ‘‘too much bustle and too 
little serenity’? (The New Republic, Supp. Oct. 25, 1922.) 

If a tithe of such charges be founded, the college may well 
hesitate before it sanctions any program of teacher training. 
If it does not know clearly what its purposes are, it hardly 
can decide on the sort of teaching it ought to undertake and 
much less on the type of teachers it should consistently 
engage. It would certainly be no part of wisdom to go full- 
steam ahead without chart or compass through such an 
educational fog. It would be more than unwise to appoint 
teachers who happen along, with any sort of training, and 
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then modify the aim of the college to suit their capacity and 
keep them busy. 

Whatever be our estimate of the doctor’s degree and of 
specialized research as a preparation for teaching, one thing 
must be recognized: the investigator knows what he wants. 
He has a definite aim. He locates his problem, splits it up 
and attacks the unsolved part of it by special methods. 
Consequently, he gets results. 

Likewise, the teacher, in order to accomplish anything 
worth while, must have his objective clearly defined and 
seek its attainment by suitable procedures. In both these 
respects, there is a parallel between teaching and research. 
In another respect, there is a notable divergence. The 
researcher’s aim is to get at the truth hitherto unknown. 
As to the form which that truth when discovered shall 
present, he has no concern. It may please or displease, 
support accepted views or overturn them, establish or dis- 
prove the researcher’s own hypothesis. Whatever the event, 
provided only it be true, the researcher accepts it without 
regard to its import for human interests or values. He 
interprets his findings, but any attempt on his part to correct 
nature or to set up an ideal for nature to attain would be 
absurd. 

Now this precisely is what the teacher undertakes. With 
a reasoned purpose in view and with such knowledge of the 
student’s capacity as he may have at command, the teacher, 
in accordance with the laws of development, endeavors to 
fashion a growing personality upon the ideal of life as he 
conceives it. Because it is a worthy ideal, he cannot be 
indifferent as to results. Because it is the pattern which 
his own life more and more fully reproduces, he may not be 
contented with a manner of teaching whose results are at 
variance with his inmost convictions. He cannot consist- 
ently, out of respect for facts, brush the question of values 
aside. 

I believe that we shall not gain very much by further 
emphasizing the difference in training required for the 
investigator on one hand and for the teacher on the other. 
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The main point is to insure that the teacher does get adequate 
training. In studying any subject, his aim should be not 
only to obtain information for himself but also to find the 
best means of using that information when he enters on his 
duties as a teacher. If it be established that research helps 
him, let him do as much as he can in the way of research, 
So long as he keeps it subordinate to his principal purpose 
and so maintains his perspective, it can do him no harm; 
it may prove a benefit to him, his students and his colleges. 

Ability to see things in perspective and lead others to 
form their perspective, is indispensable. It means more 
than ability to perceive the relation of fact to fact and of 
subject to subject. It implies a comprehending view in 
which each object—be its specific character what it may— 
appears in its true relation to an ultimate purpose. For the 
teacher this purpose is identical with that of the college 
itself. To define it among the many objectives that are 
now put forward is no easy task, but one rather that calls 
for cooperative effort and thorough discussion. It will 
involve expenditure of time and money. The results will 
necessitate readjustment on the part of many colleges. 
And yet there seems to be no other way of clearing up the 
situation and of putting an end to the misunderstandings 
which prompt so much fruitless criticism. Both the college 
and the public will benefit by a plain statement of what the 
college proposes to do for its students. 

It is not necessary, perhaps not to be desired, that all 
colleges should have the same purpose. Provided they agree 
in regard to a fundamental aim, each may be left to determine 
for itself the specific objectives through which that aim is 
to be accomplished. The relative value of such objectives 
will be measured by the degree of success which the college 
attains in its pursuit of the larger essential purpose. 

Let us suppose that citizenship be accepted as the genera] 
aim. It will then lie with the college to decide upon the 
qualities and abilities that go to make the citizen. If 
knowledge, skill and efficiency are adopted as the essential 
requisites, let that be plainly understood both within the 
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college and without. Similarly, if culture or character or 
social service be considered the important elements of citizen- 
ship, let that be stated. And if the aim is to combine all 
these, let that be declared explicitly. The college will then 
know just what its responsibility is and the public will learn 
to criticize fairly and intelligently. 

This kind of criticism is helpful. It is welcomed by the 
colleges. Often it brings into prominence certain aspects 
of the very things which the college is attempting to do, with 
much zeal but without sufficient consideration for practical 
needs. It may well suggest readjustment in this or that 
phase of college work. But in accepting counsel from out- 
side, the college should not go the length of abdicating in 
favor of external agencies. The temptation to cater is 
strong and the opportunity abundant. Unless it be resisted, 
the college will become a cafeteria with the single aim of 
serving up what its patrons demand. 

Flexibility, adjustability, readiness for service are excellent 
qualities. They cease, however, to be vital when the 
initiative comes wholly from without and the college merely 
fills orders. Then it yields to pressure instead of exerting 
power. Aiming, as it professes, to develop activity in its 
students, it in reality sets them an example of passivity. 
It tells them, not in word but in deed, to go with the current 
and trim their sails to every wind that blows from any 
quarter and in any direction. 

The need of leadership is said to be specially urgent at 
present. Leadership, we are told, is essential to the preserva- 
tion of national life and institutions. Without it democracy 
is doomed and freedom imperilled. The training, then, of 
leaders is at once a privilege and a responsibility. Normally, 
it should be a function, or rather the function, of the college. 
So much being taken for granted, shall we say that American 
democracy—not the ideal but the actual—represents the 
thought and realizes the aim of our colleges? Or is it more 
truly the product of influences which emanate from entirely 
different sources? 

Doubtless it was a warning rather than a prophecy that 
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James intended to utter when he said to the Association of 
American Alumnae in 1907: ‘‘It would be a pity if any 
future historian were to have to write words like these: ‘By 
the middle of the twentieth century the higher institutions 
of learning had lost all influence over public opinion in the 
United States. But the mission of raising the tone of 
democracy, which they had proved themselves so lamentably 
unfitted to exert, was assumed with rare enthusiasm and 
prosecuted with extraordinary skill and success by a new 
educational power; and for the clarification of their human 
sympathies and elevation of their human preferences, the 
people at large acquired the habit of resorting exclusively 
to the guidance of certain private literary adventures, 
commonly designated in the market by the affectionate name 
of ten-cent magazines.’ ”’ 

It may be urged, of course, that those who support the 
college have a right to say what sort of men it shall produce. 
With the facts of experience for their guidance, they are in a 
better position to evaluate objectives than are college teachers 
who spend their days with books and apparatus, living in a 
fourth dimension of abstract or forgotten lore. These at 
most can ‘“‘keep school,” that is to say, they can guide the 
student within the academic precincts to do those things 
which there and then it behooves him and becomes him to 
do. As to what lies beyond, that he will be taught, if he is 
still teachable, by another kind of faculty and a different 
method. 

So far as this means that the college must keep in view the 
environment into which its students are going and foresee 
as clearly as possible the changes which that environment 
will undergo, the argument is valid. But if the implication 
is that the college shall simply reflect the standards of judg- 
ment and action which prevail beyond its walls, then it 
becomes little more than an incident. It may indeed, in 
that case, justify the assertion that time spent in college is 
so much time thrown away. 

In that case also, the problem of teacher training will soon 
be disposed of. Men who have both the ability to think 
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and the courage to withstand the popular trend, will care 
little for an occupation which offers no scope to such qualities. 
They are likely to feel that they would be serving too many 
masters and doing real good to none. Their vocation is 
not for the college. This, in consequence, will have to be 
satisfied with men of an inferior sort. And, as the quality 
of teaching is lowered, the college will sooner or later find 
itself unable even to meet the demands of its patrons. It 
will lose both birthright and pottage. 

To forestall such results, the college must first set its house 
in order by fixing upon its objectives. It may well take 
note of the specifications which are furnished by various 
departments of human activity and then determine how it 
can improve on these. Its guiding principle then should 
be that in supplying man-power, the man is the first requisite. 

The college may also make a wise selection of aims if it 
begin by surveying the present situation of the country and 
ascertaining what correctives are needed that education can 
apply. The diagnosis, for instance, may bring out the fact 
that lawlessness is not confined to the uneducated classes. 
Is a remedy indicated, and, if so, how and by whom should 
it be administered? Or again, it may appear that the crowd 
spirit, with its symptoms of suggestibility and fanaticism, 
is abroad in the land. Can it be quelled by protest or exor- 
cised by ridicule or driven out by legal enactment? And 
as to the making of laws, whereof there seems to be no end, 
have the college-bred a share of responsibility? These and 
other epidemics spread with a rapidity that is the more 
remarkable at a time when education is supposed to be general 
and the level of intelligence to be steadily rising. To study 
the phenomena is interesting. To formulate theories about 
them is useful from the view-point of social psychology. 
But if education fails to render any considerable portion of 
our citizenry immune, contagion must eventually invade the 
very institutions to which we look for the prophylactic of 
sane judgment and rational control. 

“Throughout the nation,” we are told by President Butler 
in his Report for 1925, ‘there is obvious and often expressed 
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concern over the widespread lawlessness that has attracted 
the attention of the whole world. This lawlessness has 
causes that lie far deeper than most present discussion would 
seem to realize. The multiplication of courts, the speeding 
up of criminal process, and the infliction of more severe 
sentences upon offenders, would not affect the prevailing 
lawlessness in the least. This lawbreaking habit has grown 
up through lack of discipline and self-discipline, through lack 
of real education, and it will not be checked or overcome 
until those deficiencies are repaired. Law-breakers are 
almost uniformly graduates of our common schools, and not 
infrequently of our colleges as well. This fact tells the 
story. They have not been disciplined, trained, educated 
either at home, at school, or at college, to those habits of 
self-control, self-mastery, and self-direction which are the 
only effective protection society has against law-breaking 
and lawlessness.” 

With this statement as a premise, we must surely accept 
the conclusion that “‘no amount of expenditure upon educa- 
tion whether public or private, and no statistics of increased 
enrollment and school attendance can possibly compensate 
for the appalling damage that will have been done to the 
intellectual and moral life of the nation.” 

The present movement for adult education offers an oppor- 
tunity to impress upon the people not only the value of 
education but the meaning also and the importance of the 
college. Adults who take an interest in the subject get their 
information about it principally from the newspapers and 
similar publications. Too often the shortcomings of the 
college are brought out in relief with scant reference to the 
brighter features; and the picture, like most caricatures, sets 
the people a-laughing—which is the modern equivalent 
among us for the panes et circenses of ancient Rome. 

There is, however, a more serious aspect of the situation 
which we cannot afford to laugh away. If it be true that 
the college is falling short of its duty, it is not only losing 
influence but it is doing injustice to many. If, on the con- 
trary, the accusations levelled against it have no certain 
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foundation in fact, there are many who are doing the college 
injustice. In either case, the moral basis on which the whole 
social structure should rest and all human relations stand 
secure, is weakened by the very forces that are expected to 
give it strength and support. There is wrong somewhere. 
To rectify it is more than a requirement of policy; it is what 
simple justice demands. 

Two courses, I believe, are open to us. We can stumble 
along in the same old way, trying one makeshift after another 
just to see how it will work. And if we elect to do that, the 
training of teachers need not give us much concern. We can 
take our chances; so can they. Contrariwise, if we admit 
that there are radical defects which call for remedy, we owe 
it to ourselves as educators and to the country to get at the 
bottom facts, uncover the causes and eliminate them as far 
and as fast as we can. It is a big undertaking, and for that 
reason it is worthy of the consideration at least of this 
Council. While we are drawing up specifications for various 
jobs, we can well afford to put our hand to this one on the 
accomplishment of which our success in solving other prob- 
lems so largely depends. 

Epwarb A. PAce. 


Discussion 


PresIDENT R. M. Hucues, Secretary of the Commission on 
Accredited Schools and Colleges, North Central Association: 
I feel very inadequate to discuss this paper. It has gone so 
far into the subject that my remarks seem rather superficial. 
I have been thinking in a purely practical way and not at all 
fundamentally, as Dr. Pace has been thinking on this subject. 

Teachers I have seen fail have never failed through lack 
of knowledge. They have always failed either through a 
lack of understanding of students or through a complete 
lack of ability to handle their subject. Other possible 
causes of failure are a too technical vocabulary or lack of 
interest in people as individuals. Professors forget that a 
student is a person. 

To correct such conditions, it has occurred to me that the 
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graduate school might do two or three things. I recognize 
the extreme difficulty of the graduate school attempting to 
train teachers. As a matter of fact, not many of them are 
trying to train teachers. They do not even admit that they 
are. 

We hear a great deal out in our part of the country of Dr. 
Kilpatrick of Columbia. He is probably the outstanding 
teacher in this country, as far as I know, and every teacher 
in Teachers College, at any rate, everyone who goes there 
after graduation, seems to take a course under Dr. Kil- 
patrick. If every graduate school had one teacher who was 
thus outstanding and distinguished in his teaching technique, 
and if every graduate about to enter teaching could have the 
privilege of taking a course under him—not that it had any 
bearing on his subject, but with a view to really seeing one 
very able teacher teach—it would be well worth while. 

The second idea that has occurred to me is that possibly 
if some kind of a course of personnel studies could be put 
into the graduate schools and the students required to take 
it, it might emphasize in their minds the importance of the 
individual. I do not believe a teacher can teach unless he 
is interested in the individual student. Possibly such a 
course would develop that interest. 

Finally, if the Council would sponsor the preparation of 
a general specification for a college teacher that would meet 
the approval of 300 or 400 college presidents and deans, as 
distinguished from university presidents and deans, it 
might be of some value. 

There would probably be a good deal of general accord 
on what the college—using that word technically—wants in 
a teacher. If those desired qualities could be formulated in 
some reasonably definite way and presented to the graduate 
schools, the graduate schools might possibly adapt their 
courses somewhat toward developing teachers that have at 
least more of those qualities than they now have. 

Dean O. E. RANDALL, Chairman of the Commission on En- 
listment and Training of College Teachers of the Association of 
American Colleges: Mr. Chairman, members of the Council, 
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as some of you know, I was recently appointed by the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges on a Commission to consider 
some questions concerning the enlistment and the training 
of teachers for college work. For some reason the Associa- 
tion did not notify me of my appointment until about three 
weeks ago and I have not had much time to gather informa- 
tion. However, we have sent out a good many letters to 
individuals and to organizations asking for information and 
advice concerning these two phases of the matter, but have 
received very little in the way of advice or instruction. In 
fact, there have been a great many admissions that there is 
little to give—little is being done. 

It seems to me that we should consider for a moment the 
first part of our problem, namely, the enlistment of young 
men and young women as candidates for this profession. In 
our training in college, where we deal with the younger 
graduates, we spend a great deal of time on the selection of 
material. Whether we can accomplish all that is expected 
of us in our colleges depends largely upon the type of material 
that we can get. Similarly, it seems useless to talk much 
about our method of training teachers unless we can have a 
proper material to work upon. Therefore, you will forgive 
me if I say a few words on the first phase, namely, the 
enlistment of capable, promising young men and women. 

I have very frequently asked the undergraduates, when 
we are logging out courses for the future, if they would be 
willing to undertake the profession of teaching. The most 
promising and the most successful young men and women 
are quite reluctant to undertake it. There are a great many 
discouragements, as the young man looks out upon this 
particular calling, and I will enumerate a few of them. 

First, of course, is the pitifully small salary that is offered 
to the teacher, not only in the secondary schools but in our 
colleges. Most of us are familiar with that. 

Then there is that long process of preparation which 
involves time and expense before a young man can hope to 
secure a position in college work. 

Then there are handicaps and complications within the 
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college, with which the student is familiar, due to the depart- 
mental management and the failure of the heads of depart- 
ments to recognize promising men. In a great many cases 
young promising teachers have done excellent work in 
certain departments, and yet through sheer jealousy on the 
part of the head of the department, are held back. Students 
know this. Men are unwilling at this time to give time to 
preparation unless there can be some hope of advancement. 

Then the attitude of the public toward the profession of 
teaching is not at all encouraging. The young man who is 
going to study for teaching is not looked upon in the same 
way as is the young man who is going to study law or medicine 
or who is going into business. Such discouragements are 
quickly noticed by the students. 

There are also certain attractive features about the pro- 
fession. The young man knows that he is going into a 
cultural atmosphere that appeals to him, that there will be 
time to devote to some subject in which he is particularly 
interested. Some of these young men become possessed of 
a notion that they would like to serve the world. That is 
not socommon. Yet the opportunity to serve does appeal 
to many. A number of young men have told me that they 
want to get into that branch of service in which they could 
render the greatest service to humanity. They believed that 
was the only way in which they could be happy. They liked 
the arrangement of their hours of work, where they have 
considerable time for study and opportunities for travel. 
That appeals to them. Then they are glad to have the 
opportunity to come in contact with great minds. And 
these are easily discovered. 

Is it not the duty of the college, if we wish to enlist young 
men and women in this work, to point out to them certain 
other advantages? Should we not, for instance, offer liberal 
fellowships to those men who are willing to pursue their 
studies further in preparation for this wonderful work, just 
as they are doing at the present time in religious work where 
they are seeking religious teachers. I know it is being done 
in the engineering trades. Liberal fellowships are offered 
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those men who are willing to prepare themselves in these 
branches. 

Should we not also make it a point to find positions for 
them? In our employment bureaus we are opening oppor- 
tunities here and there for the men who are taking our courses 
in business administration, and we get very desirable posi- 
tions for them. That is a temptation to a young man as 
he comes out in search of some vocation. Should we not, 
through some employment bureau, make it possible for our 
promising men whom we may be training for this particular 
work to secure satisfactory positions? And should we not 
offer larger salaries? 

Should we not teach these young men in our graduate 
department that this is one of the grandest opportunities 
open to men to serve humanity? 

Before the war I am afraid that few of us realized the real 
worth of a college education. But at that time they were 
convinced that the college had been giving a type of training 
that was really worth while, and since that time our colleges 
have been receiving a large number of applications because 
people have discovered as they never had before that college 
education is really worth while. And are there not oppor- 
tunities now in the teaching profession to render the greatest 
service you can possibly render to humanity, especially at 
this time when there is a great call for something more than 
superficial education, when we try to teach something more 
than material subject-matter, and try to build character 
and to create men and women who can go out and serve the 
world as it needs to be served just now? 

Can we not point out to these young people that here is a 
channel through which they can work? I believe there 
should be a concerted and a continuous effort on the part of 
institutions to create graduate departments to teach these 
things. 

So much has been said that it is hardly necessary to say 
more than that. Since teaching is such a wonderful calling, 
it is the obligation of the graduate departments of our 
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institutions to determine what method of training should be 
given. At the present time the feeling is that it is simply a 
matter of education. We look for people in our colleges who 
are graduated from a graduate school, for a man who has his 
doctor’s, a man who has given a great deal of time to research 
work, a man who is thoroughly educated, and that is all we 
expect. 

As President Hughes wrote me some time ago, in the 
matter of preparing men for practicing medicine, the great 
feeling in the graduate school is that a man shall be 
thoroughly familiar with his subject, shall be familiar with 
the technical operations, without ever giving any thought 
to his relation to humanity, without any knowledge of bed- 
side practice, without any knowledge of the influence of 
mind over matter. It is simply knowledge coupled with 
technical skill. 

I cannot quite agree with the Chairman’s statement that 
we can do little more than follow along the research lines; 
for I find, as I look over educators throughout the country, 
that some of those who have gained the greatest reputation 
in the graduate school as able research men have become 
what I call bad teachers. They are thoroughly familiar 
with their subject, but they cannot “put it across,’’ cannot 
“sell” it. They do not understand human nature. 

In this graduate work we should introduce some process 
by which we can familiarize men with human qualities so 
that they will know the type of men they are dealing with. 
You must understand human nature before you can “sell” 
any of these great things. 

Now, how are we going to do this? This Commission has 
been appointed and is just beginning work. It seems to us 
that the first thing to do is to find out so far as possible, 
either through a questionnaire or by some other process, the 
existing conditions; whether the institutions throughout 
the country are doing anything toward the enlistment and 
training of teachers, whether they are planning to do so, 
whether they would welcome any process which we might 
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devise. We must know existing conditions before we pro- 
ceed. And on the basis of those returns possibly we can 
prepare some program of procedure. 

The question is being raised now as to who should assume 
the responsibility. It would seem to me it is the work of this 
Council. I do not know just why the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges asked us to do this. They are initiating this 
plan, but I am perfectly willing to surrender it to any other 
organization that can do it better. I would like the advice 
of this Council. If it is our duty I shall give my time to it. 
But if any other institution can do it better, I am ready to 
resign. 

That it is a big task is agreed to by everyone with whom 
I have consulted about it. But just how we should do it 
and who should do it we have not been able to decide. 
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Report of the Executive Committee 


HE FOUR regular meetings were held during the 

| year on October 10, 1925, in Washington, D. C., on 

January 15, 1926, in New York City, on March 13 and 

May 6, 1926, in Washington, D.C. Minutes of these meet- 
ings have been distributed to all members. 

During the past year new members have joined the 
Council as follows: 

Constituent.—Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland; Association of 
American Medical Colleges. 

Associate-—Engineering-Economics Foundation; United 
Y. M. C. A. Schools. 

Institutional—Emory University, Ga.; South Dakota 
School of Mines, Otterbein College, Heidelberg University, 
Incarnate Word College, Notre Dame College, Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute, Skidmore College, Converse College, 
Southern College, Hood College, Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute, Lindenwood College, University of Chattanooga, 
Marygrove College, Agnes Scott College, St. Stephens Col- 
lege, Loretto Heights College, St. Mary’s College, Wis. 

The total membership is now 18 Constituent, 14 Associate, 
and 207 Institutional. 

Gratifying progress has also been made on the study of the 
Teaching of the Modern Foreign Languages, and on the 
coordination of agencies involved in international educational 
relations. Reports on these projects will be presented later 
in the meeting by the respective committees in charge. 

The cooperative experiment with psychological tests for 
freshmen is now well established. The number of colleges 
using the test increased from 125 the first year to 174 this 
year. Similarly the number of test blanks sold increased 
from 48,000 to 60,000. In spite of this increase in numbers 
participating, the cost of reduction has been reduced from 
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$4,000 to $3,200. The first year the cost of statistical re- 
duction was met by a special grant from the Commonwealth 
Fund. This year two-thirds of this cost will be met by 
proceeds from the sale of the blanks, even though their price 
is less than that of other similar blanks on the market. It 
is expected that the experiment will be self-supporting in 
the future. 

On the other hand, the personne! register presents a still 
unsolved problem. Every effort has been made to keep it 
up to date and give the best service possible for an impersonal 
agency of this sort. During the year 25 college executives 
have consulted the files, 310 calls for candidates have been 
answered by letter, and 17 cases have been reported in which 
vacancies have been filled by candidates suggested by the 
office. The previous year there were 26 personal consulta- 
tions of the files and 345 calls by letter. 

Coilege executives who have consulted the Register are 
enthusiastic about the help it has given them in finding the 
right men for their vacancies. But, in addition to this 
practical usefulness, the Register is an unworked mine of 
fundamental statistical information concerning the college 
teaching profession. Questions of training, salary scales, 
tenure, and other important and at present unknown facts 
concerning college faculties could be worked out from the 
data here assembled. No such use of the Register has yet 
been made for lack of funds to support such studies. It is 
hoped that some students interested in this matter may be 
found who will begin such statistical studies soon. 

The question of the relationship of Teacher Training 
Institutions to colleges and universities, which was referred 
to this committee at the last meeting of the Council has been 
considered and referred to the Committee on Standards, 
which has also been asked to study the standards of graduate 
degrees. Because of the absence of the chairman on a tour 
around the world, and because these are very large problems, 
it has seemed best not to attempt to hold a meeting of the 
Committee on Standards during the past year. 

At the last meeting of the Council, sixty-four problems for 
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cooperative study were presented by ninety-two institutional 
members as suggestions for future work of the Council. An 
analysis of these problems was published in the October 
number of the EpucaTIONAL Recorp. This analysis showed 
that the great majority of these problems were closely re- 
lated to the major problems of defining specific objectives 
of education and appraising abilities of students. Therefore, 
the Executive Committee has given particular attention to 
ways and means of inaugurating cooperative studies along 
these two lines. We are glad to report that two important 
new projects have been started to this end. These are: 

1. A new Committee on Personnel Methods has been 
appointed and a special grant of $8,500 has been received 
from Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr.’s Benevolent Fund to 
prosecute this work. Part time service of Prof. L. B. Hop- 
kins of Northwestern University has been secured, and Mr. 
Hopkins is gathering basic data concerning personnel 
methods in typical universities. He will give a brief account 
of his studies later in this meeting. This study looks toward 
the formulation of plans for extensive cooperative experi- 
ments in personnel methods on the side of appraising student 
ability, guidance, rating and records. 

2. The second project deals with the problem of defining 
specific objectives of education. It is now very generally 
agreed that accurate descriptions of what is done in all the 
varied occupations in life constitute one essential factor in 
all personnel work. In order to encourage the Council to 
begin collecting this elemental data concerning the world’s 
work, Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has pledged $12,500 
to cover two years of work on this subject. The services of 
Dean C. E. Hewitt have been secured, and he is now negotiat- 
ing with a number of industrial organizations to secure their 
cooperation. There has been produced a model form of 
job specification which satisfies all known requirements of 
both industry and schools better than any other form yet 
devised. Such specifications for a wide variety of jobs have 
been collected and are being studied to determine what 
information of value to curriculum revision they yield. 
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Dean Hewitt will present the details of this work this 
morning. 

Your committee is profoundly aware of the obvious fact 
that occupational specifications furnish only one phase of 
the information required for sound definition of educational 
objectives. The liberal and ideal elements must be given 
even greater weight. Yet the committee is agreed that 
accurate occupational information furnishes a firm founda- 
tion of fact that is indispensable to intelligent education. 
Accurate job descriptions are of no less fundamental signific- 
ance to industry. Therefore they furnish a bond of common 
interest that is dynamic enough to warrant active coopera- 
tion between schools and industries in their production and 
in their interpretation. 

Much time and thought has been given by the Executive 
Committee to consideration of the problem how best to 
secure practical and mutually helpful cooperation between 
industry and schools in this promising new enterprise. The 
result of our deliberations is expressed in the proposed 
amendments to the constitution which have been duly sub- 
mitted to all members more than two weeks before this 
meeting. We believe that the proposed admission as in- 
stitutional members of business, industrial and other or- 
ganizations that carry on higher educational activities or 
cooperate with educational institutions in improving in- 
struction is the best procedure for achieving the end sought. 
This offers the Council an inspiring opportunity for construc- 
tive public service and sound growth. Therefore, we con- 
fidently and unanimously recommend to the Council adop- 
tion of these amendments as submitted. 

It is particularly to be noted that this recommendation 
in no way jeopardizes the control of the Council by education. 
According to our constitution, no vote of institutional mem- 
bers is effective unless ratified by vote of the constituent 
members. No change in the requirements for constituent 
members is suggested or contemplated. 

It is also clear that production and interpretation of 
occupational descriptions is but a first step in scientific 
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development of curricula and educational procedure. The 
liberalizing social, economic and literary requirements of 
living must also be recorded and analyzed in order to insure 
liberal general education. Many groups are now working 
on this problem and steps have been taken looking toward 
bringing these groups into cooperative relations. Also in- 
terpretation into school practice of all requirements, both 
for earning a living and for living a life, must be made by the 
teaching profession. To consider this problem, at the re- 
quest of several organizations the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education has organized a national Committee on 
Materials of Instruction. The Commissioner will report on 
this enterprise at the afternoon session today. 

Attention is called with particular satisfaction to the 
Treasurer’s Report. The budget estimate last year of the 
Council’s own income exclusive of special grants was $30,250. 
Actual receipts have been $32,780. The total income was 
estimated as $194,098.20; actual income has been $214,891.88. 

In accordance with usual procedure there is submitted 
herewith the Director’s Budget for the coming fiscal year 
It is recommended that this be approved. 

Respectfully submitted, 
R. M. HucGues, 
Secretary. 
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Director's Budget, 1926-27 


ESTIMATED RESOURCES 


I. GENERAL ADMINISTRATION: 


Membership dues 1926-27, $33,090 of 
which $5,720 have been paid. Bal- 





I ind aia oe Sie la elas $27,370.00 
Balance on back dues............. 4,010.00 
Services for Investigations......... 1,800.00 
Bank balance April 30, 1926........ 4,597.34 
——_—s-_ $37,777.34 
II. INTERNATIONAL D1IvISION: 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller grant... $35,000.00 
Committee on Foreign Travel and 
ES seacd cau aetaess vec crete 6,000.00 
Junior year scholarships........... 7,000.00 
Bank balance April 30, 1926........ 6,011.91 
—_—_——— 54,011.91 
III. SpectAL Projects: 
Modern Foreign Language Study... $90,000.00 
Industrial Cooperation............ 12,035.92 
Psychological Test Experiment. .... 8,415.28 
Study of Personnel Methods in Col- 
a acstidediueeueseeeues 3,500.00 
———_ 113,951.20 
Total estimated resources, 1926-27.............. $205,740.45 
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EsTIMATED EXPENDITURES 


Interna- Special 
General tional Projects 








SE, « :cinnedndandu tee. $4,000 $1,000 
Salary of director and assist- 
Ont GOCE. koe i ccccnes 12,000 7,200 
Salary of assistants........ 7,000 4,000 
Administrative traveling ex- 
INS 450205 ta0 heneee 2,500 2,500 
Stationery, printing and sup- 
i GRR i ieetaetuvaeereke 1,000 1,000 
Telephone and telegrams... 300 300 
PO 60s Kcewedades sees 400 400 
: Furniture and appliances... 300 300 
EDUCATIONAL RECORD..... aee se8h 68 
General Expense.......... 700 250 
Personnel Division........ 5,000*...... 
American University Union. ...... 28,375 
Teachers’ Insurance and An- 
nuity Association........ 600 360 
GR PHONG cic cccacue. seaces Stones $113,951.20 
DONO ss 06 Kb ba eas cianatoeay 7,000 
! 
MO Seb cdiccetl $36,800 $52,685 $113,951.20 203,436.20 
TT ee ee $2,304.25 


*For such period as this amount will carry the work. 














Treasurer's Report 


WasHINGTON, D. C., 


May 3, 1926. 
Dr. C. R. Mann, Director, 


American Council on Education, 
26 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Dr. Mann: : 

I herewith submit four statements of F. W. Lafrentz & 
Company, being audits for the period from May 1, 1925, to 
April 30, 1926, on the following accounts of the American 
Council on Education: 

American Council on Education—general funds. 

International Education Fund. 

Modern Foreign Language Study Fund—New York Committee. 

Modern Foreign Language Study Fund—Canadian Committee. 

I desire to submit these papers as my Annual Report as 
your Treasurer for the past year. 

Very truly yours, 


CorRCORAN THOM, 
Treasurer, American Council on Education. 
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STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
From May 1, 1925, to April 30, 1926 


RECEIPTS 


Constituent Members...............-ee000s $1,700.00 
pe eee err 130.00 
Institutional Members..................+. 30,950.00 
$32,780.00 
Subscriptions to EDUCATIONAL REcorD and 
MG CUBS oi ikcs csiccsisie rin Vem teceaeel 293.85 


Contributions: 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Intercollegiate 
Council on Personnel Methods........ $5,000.00 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Industrial Coopera- 
ile Wikia es Kb nee mae 5,000.00 
Returned from Educational Finance Inquiry 
for Sponsoring Fund................. 9,187.33 


19,187.33 
Psychological Test Experiment: 
Sale of Psychological Tests— 


$5,438.76 


PUB iiss vines cies ceeds tee weeewaeen 3,000.00 
8,438.76 
Reimbursement for Administering Grants: 
Foreign Language Study Fund, New York 
re ee ee $1,200.00 
Foreign Language Study Fund, Canadian 
oo ee ee ee ry 600.00 


pe Be Br er 148.29 

Services of Division of Personnel.....................4. 110.00 

Refund by Carnegie Corporation, for Dr. Mann's expenses 
Bs 0 citieae ct eecndsndanss gee een 97.50 


TR Ts coi is i460 000Kes ieee eee $62,930.73 
Cash on Hand, May 1, 1925: 


American Security and Trust Company— 
American Council on Education......... $4,177.85 
Psychological Test Experiment........... 228.95 


4,406.80 


$67 337.53 
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DISBURSEMENTS 


Salaries: 
PN darantectsocckeeenekssses Panne $11,500.00 
PD So pacewdcdeencemtueneiiwcsss 5,082.00 
SL Di cekAitaancutasekdter hikes sca cvawedarcen akin 
Stationery, Printing and Supplies....................5. 
ira cl Seats the adeanh oe cheek heeauca tenner 
BUI. 6 on cistrcncccuncessnstsatewes 
PL, 2 dhs ude etaednrereiea scent vacate sae 
Traveling Expenses of Director. .............eceeeeces 
Committees: 
I i thth dewaneawisinedawaKd onewh $775.07 
Pereommel MGthOGs.... . oo... sc cccscaccucs 5,056.78 
Publication Expenses of EpUCATIONAL RECORD.......... 
Psychological Test Experiment: 
Psychological Tests: 
Oo eer ee ee ae $474.59 
RR, a rere ie P 2,300. 54 
——_ $2,775.13 
Thurstone—General Expenses............ 3,477.30 
ET Dies Tiree cdtaendiacasdwibckinn 
Division of College and University Personnel: 
Furniture and Fixtures................... $95.53 
RaNNIE RENNIN 5 soba 'e's cielo oauceidwaisiawrs 66.60 
BREE Ue ine ataraeeueiea Seynr ae Oe eee eer 135.00 
Ms. ase bats cn Na Ree eee Cee 1,026.00 
RS 5 Pri Gels wise or Ore wen aEnie ob 7,282.03 
Stationery, Printing and Supplies......... 487.75 
Telephone and Telegrams. ............... 119.00 
Industrial Cooperation: 
C. E. Hewitt—Traveling Expenses........ $1,651.41 
CO, TRO WIE MIALG oo oi diss wie cice ese sows 6,000.00 
Total disbursements........... SovaeeKeeee bene tees 
Cash on Hand, April 30, 1926: 
American Security and Trust Company— 
American Council on Education......... $4,597.34 
Psychological Test Experiment.......... 2,415.28 
Industrial Cooperation................. 4,535.92 
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$16,582.00 
2,094.03 
917.33 
436.66 
335.19 
687.40 
2,216.46 


5,831.85 
3,232.42 


6,252.43 
339.90 


9,211.91 


7,651.41 


$55,788.99 


11,548.54 
$67,337.53 


























INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION FUND 
STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


From May 1, 1925, to April 30, 1926 


RECEIPTS 

Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial Fund............. 
Pere ete ee ee 
Committee on Foreign Travel and Study............... 
Undergraduate Scholarships: 

Pe Be Wi cniscnttinsccvedécewes $3,000.00 

Senator Coleman Dupont............... 3,000.00 

Ry ee WE Ole tins eckt cases 1,000.00 
Contributions to American Union: 

GE Be a ik sc caniesesccedaveam $1,000.00 

ee eee 500.00 
Refunds: 

Committee on International Relations. ... $9.00 

Entertainment at New York of French Stu- 

dents—Miss Angell................. 10.96 
American Council on Education—Dr. Mann's 


SE SIS Kune s ec bhvotnceseceee. 1,485.00 


Interest on Bank Deposits 


ee eT ee ee ee 
Cash on Hand, May 1, 1925: 


American Security and Trust Company.............. 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Washington Office: 
Salaries— 
8s Saskdiesiabestanseweees $7,200.00 
Ree re re eee 3,239.90 


7,000.00 


1,500.00 


1,504.96 
234.25 


$54,729.21 


5,270.35 


$59,999.56 


$10,439.90 














Traveling Expemses...............2.005- $3,876.13 


Stationery, Printing and Supplies........ 546.44 
Telephone and Telegraph............... 36.06 
PL cab bserehRiebiken siaweiades 298.00 
Furniture and Appliances............... 155.00 


Teachers Annuity Association.... $720.00 
Employee’s proportion to Teach- 





ers Annuity Association..... 360.00 
360.00 
TE ee ee ree reo 1,040.01 
Genernl BapemeeS. 6 oi. vce ccccccesccecs 237.50 
Entertainment at New York of French 
NINE ii Sia lc aubaclve seed caale seas 310.45 
Undergraduate Scholarships. ............ 9,000.00 
ee ee err ee Eee ee 8.00 
New York Office: 
a AEA a eaGss pens chase ween $1,360.00 
Office and Traveling Expenses........... 826.25 
London Office: 
pet ee ee $6,166.69 
Teachers Annuity Association.... $350.00 
Employee’s proportion to Teach- 
ers Annuity Association..... 175.00 
—_—_——— 175.00 
Office and Traveling Expenses........... 5,100.00 
Newspapers and Magazines.............. 37.00 
IN 5 SA cw eawtbecaes senaeeen ee 22.99 
Paris Office: 
PE iebihiinsbne ican ted away een $7,000.08 
Teachers Annuity Association.... $366.68 
Employee’s proportion to Teach- 
ers Annuity Association..... 133.28 
233.40 
Office and Traveling Expenses........... 6,740.00 
I sn ks Cae em ON Kem eRta aa 18.75 
Ns PIII. 6 Sd opie eos ah eh ee awimesivine’s 
Cash on Hand, April 30, 1926: 
American Security and Trust Company.............. 
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$26,307 .49 


2,186.25 


11,501.68 


13,992.23 
$53,987.65 
6,011.91 


$59,999 . 56 
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MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY FUND—NEW YORK 
COMMITTEE 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


From May 1, 1925, to April 30, 1926 


RECEIPTS 
Cen CONE, a 0c hace tccadccncedaavieta doce $60,000.00 
Haterent ct Dale DAO ois soc dic cis cei ccassete 374.22 
Refunds: 
Advances from Committee Meetings....... $169.74 
Printing and Publishing.................. 92.00 
261.74 
Transferred from the Canadian Committee............. 5,181.63 
Teted Rees sates cseisivevsiesscmeeiea $65,817.59 
Cash on Hand, May 1, 1925: 
American Security and Trust Company.............. 11,800.56 
$77,618.15 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Seat OE: THORN ai 5 kc ediecscwacaenin $27,084.15 
Supplies and Equipment.................. 1,714.03 
Printing and Publicity. ......60scevccdscdees 3,872.84 
CORN. Tass 0.5.65 ced dade ewes 1,336.31 
Temes and BRGAGE, « ooo ccccccicvcssesece 9,700.60 
MEE DUB 6 ci 0's Sve evinces dene 22,540.10 
Ca ac writing ¥i0 cvssavereisenwans 900.00 
Transferred to the Canadian Committee: 
Expert Assistance............... $970.05 
Travel and Meetings............ 114.18 
———___ 1,084.23 
ce ee ee ere Se $68,232.26 
Cash on Hand, April 30, 1926: 
American Security and Trust Company.............. 9,385.89 
$77,618.15 
=o 
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MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY FUND—CANADIAN 
COMMITTEE 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


From May 1, 1925, to April 30, 1926 


RECEIPTS 


I noon cicckcnncencicaccascdéncben $30,000.00 
I i ee CID so ieveccccsecedecccesiessana 187.12 
Refunds: 

Advances from Committee Meetings...... $104.00 

Traveling TESDORSGS........ i cccesceccccess 39.00 


143.00 


Transferred from the New York Committee............ 1,084.23 


RG i cicnicvenhakens<tidksdnencnweuns $31,414.35 
Cash on Hand, May 1, 1925: 
American Security and Trust Company.............. 8,209.38 


$39,623.73 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Benet GE DS aa soe cwk-ccer Odes $13,454.29 
Supplies and Equipment.................. 2,163.18 
pe eee 666.00 
ERE OIE IRs 6k oie Skinned oWieED 6,502.36 
I ID oi Saisie tne eeseesndeess 455.23 
EC or ee ce ere err 766.66 
Transferred to the New York Committee: 

Expert Assistance............. $5,112.08 

Travel and Meetings......... 69.55 


5,181.63 
ee ND ihe ee ic Sa tegs ccaeuecws $29,189.35 


Cash on Hand April 30, 1926: 


American Security and Trust Company.............. 10,434.38 


$39,623.73 
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Report of the Director 


HE PRECEDING reports indicate that the Council is 

making substantial progress both with its projects and 

with its material support. This progress is tangible 
evidence we now know what we are trying todo. For when 
an organization’s mission is vague and hazy, much energy 
is dissipated in wistful wishing and watchful waiting. But 
when the objective is definite, constructive and obviously 
worthwhile, interesting things happen. Results begin to 
appear. Dreamers gird up their loins for action and the 
band wagon starts. 

To me the significance of the past year’s experience lies 
in the clarification that has taken place with regard to our 
mission. This clarification began with the analysis last 
fall of the 64 problems handed in by our members as sug- 
gestions for cooperative studies by the Council. When it 
was found that most of those problems are special phases of 
the major personnel problems of appraising abilities and 
defining objectives, it became clear how wide-spread the 
study of these problems has become. Since this is thus 
obviously a field ripe for fruitful cooperation, the Executive 
Committee, as stated in its report, has cultivated it diligently 
with significant results. 

A second wholly independent train of thought on this 
subject is presented in the current number of the Epuca- 
TIONAL RecorD in the article by President Henry Suzzallo 
on ‘‘Teaching as a Profession.” After commenting on what 
a dangerous thing it would be if legislatures, political execu- 
tives and the public generally should constantly interfere 
with the expert performance of duties in the medical pro- 
fession as they do in the schools, and after mentioning several 
tendencies that threaten to degrade the teaching profession, 
Suzzallo asks what can be done to better conditions. His 
reply is that we must make educational practice more 
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scientific, and in proportion as we succeed society will permit 
us to perform our duties as a doctor performs his operation 
in a hospital without lay interference. 

As practical steps in making education scientific and win- 
ning professional recognition Suzzallo suggests: (1) Utilize 
the technical methods of job analysis to get the specifications 
of civilized living. The facts thus revealed should be the 
basis of our liberal courses of study. (2) We must know 
human nature and its reaction to social stimulation through 
further scientific development of educational psychology. 
(3) We must develop a verified technique of teaching through 
comparative experimentation in teaching methods. 

It will be noted that the three procedures which Suzzallo 
suggests are later developments of projects the Council has 
already begun; namely, analysis of job specifications as 
a basis of defining specific objectives, cooperative experi- 
ments in the fields of personnel methods and psychological 
examinations. 

A third also independent train of thought that has direct 
bearing on our problem was presented by Dr. L. P. Jacks, 
Master of Manchester College, Oxford, in a recent address 
which was printed in the EpucaTIONAL Recorp for January, 
1926, under the title, ““Adult Education and the Arts.” 
His main thesis is, ‘‘Art is wisdom in action.” His sugges- 
tion as to how to achieve that wisdom in action which insures 
art is that, since art has always grown out of the effort to 
clothe the common work of the world with all the excellence 
it can bear, we must begin by finding the wisest way of 
doing the world’s work. Experience in the United States 
indicates that a clear description of what is actually being 
done, such as is furnished by job specifications, is the first 
essential in this quest. On the basis of such a reliable de- 
scription of the actual detail of the world’s work, schools 
can construct dynamic curricula and industry can organize 
daily tasks so that men may grow by doing them. 

It thus appears that these three different and wholly 
independent trains of thought converge in revealing several 
common activities which are essential to sound progress in 
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improving simultaneously college education, the profes- 
sional standing of teachers, and the fine arts. Such common 
activities are job specifications, the technique of job analysis, 
appraisal of human abilities, and cooperative experiments 
in educational psychology and teaching methods. There 
are other trains of thought that lead to similar conclusions, 
but even these three are enough not only to persuade most 
people that these activities are well worthwhile, but also to 
inspire them with a desire to take part. Therefore, these 
activities are worthy of a prominent place in the work of the 
Council. Their objectives are specific, clearly defined, prac- 
tical, thereby clarifying our conception of what we are trying 
to do. The achievement of these objectives is a large con- 
tribution to the achievement of the mission of the Council. 

Looking at the problem from a practical viewpoint, it is 
clear that if job specifications and the technique of job 
analysis are to receive the attention they deserve, educators 
cannot do the work single handed. For the production of 
an accurate job specification requires the help of a man who 
is an expert at the job. Conversely industrialists are at 
best unreliable interpreters of the requirements of the world’s 
work into school practice. Experience shows, however, that 
significant results may be secured when industrialists confine 
their attention to producing job specifications which school 
men can understand, and educators interpret those specifica- 
tions into school practice that meets industrial and social 
requirements. This division of labor places on each the 
responsibility he is best qualified to bear, yet requires close 
cooperation between them and frequent conferences on 
specific questions of detail. Such conferences on matters 
of fact hasten genuine mutual understanding. 

Conversely, industry needs accurate knowledge of school 
practices in appraising and training men quite as much as 
schools need reliable information about the world’s work. 
Each can profit enormously by close fellowship with the 
other. There has been much talk about building a bridge 
to span the chasm which separates education and labor. 
Yet men of affairs are still too often called materialists by 
educators, and schoolmen are still too often called academic 
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by industrialists and business men. The teacher is still too 
prone to try to tell the business man how to run his shop, 
and the business man is ever willing to tell the teachers how 
to run the schools, even though neither has adequate reliable 
information about the other’s job. An exchange of real 
facts, accompanied by reciprocal recognition of the re- 
sponsibility of each for interpretation to meet his own needs, 
will surely be mutually helpful. 

The amendments to the Council’s constitution recom- 
mended by the Executive Committee indicate the best judg- 
ment of your elected representatives as to the wisest way of 
establishing practical cooperation of this sort between educa- 
tion and the world’s work. The most progressive indus- 
tries now recognize that they necessarily exert a powerful 
educational influence for better or for worse on their em- 
ployees, their customers, and the public generally. More 
and more evidence is accumulating which indicates that 
their chances of material success are enhanced by so manag- 
ing their work that men grow because of participation in it. 
Industrial and business organizations are thus potential 
educational institutions of untold latent energy which is 
ready for transformation into useful work whenever machin- 
ery suitable to the purpose is invented. Because this ma- 
chinery must operate with high efficiency, both industrially 
and educationally, scientific experts in industry and scientific 
experts in education must cooperate in its production. The 
chances of real results from such cooperation are greatest 
when both experts are fellow members of the same guild, 
committed to the same ideals, and dedicated to a common 
mission. 

If the proposed union in the Council of education and the 
world’s work serves only as a constant stimulus to sound 
educational progress, it is amply justified. There is, how- 
ever, opportunity for such a union to render another no less 
significant public service. For our political institutions are 
seriously menaced by an insidious and pernicious infatuation 
that has gripped many thousands of our otherwise intelligent 
citizens and destroyed their pioneer spirit and their native 
horse sense. I refer, of course, to the mania of pious minori- 
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ties to reform majorities into the image and likeness of 
minorities by means of federal statutes which not only openly 
violate the Constitution but which would pauperize the 
people’intellectually, morally and spiritually and undermine 
their" powers of self-government. So brazen have these 
minorities become that, among the many bills now pending 
in congressional committees for this purpose, there are three 
which propose to compel religious observance by civil 
authority. 

It is to be hoped that this many-sided political pressure 
to centralize control of every detail of our lives, our fortunes 
and our sacred honor in the Federal Government is but a 
relic of war practice, when such unified control was justifiable. 
If it is, it will dissipate in time. MewHaiwhile a sure method 
for preventing its damaging effects has been discovered. 
This is the process of securing consensus of opinion among all 
concerned by means of impartial cooperative study of facts. 
When such consensus has been established, people act 
voluntarily and intelligently in accordance with it because 
they know it is to their own best interest to do so. 

While it is obvious that consensus of everybody on every 
subject is both impossible and undesirable, it is no less clear 
that enough consensus can be developed among enough 
people on enough subjects to make civilized life possible. 
This has already been done on a wide enough scale to make 
most people conform to the force of public opinion when such 
exists. As the areas and the range of consensus in public 
opinion expand, the necessity for artificial restraints dimin- 
ishes. Men become freer and more self-governing. To pro- 
duce this condition on an even wider and more perfect scale 
is one of the main missions of our Republic. 

The deadly antidote to this mania for reforming and con- 
trolling liberty-loving Americans by federal laws, police, and 
courts is this new technique of developing consensus of 
opinion by cooperative study of facts. This technique which 
makes men frankly face facts in friendly conference is rapidly 
spreading because it brings order out of chaos without ar- 
bitrarily limiting individual freedom or undermining in- 
dividual responsibility for self-government. People like it 
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because it makes them feel the thrill of true freedom and 
self-respect. Hence, the more widely it is used—the more 
our citizens become accustomed to governing themselves in 
accordance with it, the less becomes the danger of pauperiz- 
ing them and of stifling their native instincts for team-play 
and a square deal. 

Only a moderate amount of creative imagination is needed 
to catch a vision of the fundamental service education and 
industry can render the nation by uniting in the coopera- 
tive enterprise outlined in the foregoing paragraphs. For 
teachers hold in their hands the habits of the future. Hence 
the more teachers themselves, with the cooperation of men 
of affairs, acquire the habits of frankly facing facts, of co- 
operatively interpreting them, and of acting in accordance 
with the consensus thus evolved, the more speedily will the 
coming generation do likewise. Facts kill misunderstand- 
ings, suspicion, and prejudiced propaganda as the daylight 
kills disease. 

One further comment and I am done. Such activities as 
have been described do not take place by spontaneous com- 
bustion—organization and machinery are needed to trans- 
form liberated energy into useful work. The design of the 
needed national machinery is now visible. It consists of a 
strong Federal Education Office under public control, bal- 
anced by an equally strong National Education Office estab- 
lished and controlled by voluntary cooperation of the people. 
Such a dual organization exists in the field of Commerce. 
We need the same sort of set up in all matters that vitally 
concern public welfare on a national scale and are not by 
Constitution specifically delegated to the Federal Govern- 
ment. A sound consensus of public opinion is rapidly de- 
veloping in support of this plan. The American Council on 
Education could not face a more challenging situation. 
Congress has no finer chance for constructive public service. 
Private wealth has no more inspiring opportunity for wise 
investment in American futures. Who will have the vision 
and the courage to bring it to pass? 

C. R. Mann, 
Director. 
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Report of the Committee on Federal 
Legislation 


OHN MORLEY was fond of quoting the words of 

Spiniza: ‘‘When I applied my mind to politics, so that 

I might examine what belongs to politics with the same 
precision of mind as we use for mathematics, I have taken 
my best pains not to laugh at the actions of mankind, not 
to groan over them, not to be angry with them, but to under- 
stand them.” If it were not for the fact that we teachers 
are able to say, with Horace Mann, I have the next genera- 
tion for a client, the year’s record in federal legislation would 
certainly cause us either to laugh or to groan. Perhaps in 
the present temper of the American mind no legislation is 
good news, the general feeling being that we have too many 
rather than too few laws; nor is it altogether unwholesome 
that our thoughts should be turned from government, as 
the source of all good, to our own broad job of education as 
the effective agent for our purposes, slow but sure and irre- 
sistible. Principal Jacks has pointed out that we may 
divide the world into two groups, those who look for worldly 
salvation to government and those who look for worldly 
salvation to education. To educators, therefore, a record 
of no legislation is at least less discouraging than it would be 
to others. 

The joint hearings before the Committee on Education 
and Labor of the United States Senate and the Committee 
on Education of the House of Representatives, held Febru- 
ary 24, 25 and 26, to consider the Curtis-Reed bill and the 
bill of Senator Means of Colorado, introduced for the pur- 
pose of creating a Department of Education, were in any 
event worth while. The 400 pages of printed testimony, 
while they contain nothing new or startling, do place before 
us, in a more comprehensive form than has hitherto been 
available, the arguments on both sides of the question and 
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bring into the open, to a greater extent than has hitherto 
been the case, the sources of opposition to the proposed 
department. Great credit is due to the officers of the Na- 
tional Education Association, and particularly to Miss 
Charl Williams, for having secured the consent of the com- 
mittees to the holding of the hearing, in spite of an obvious 
reluctance to have the question publicly discussed at this 
time. It is my understanding that no formal expression 
of opinion on the bill has been sought from the members of 
the House Committee since the hearing and that it is not 
likely that a vote will be taken. The Senate Committee 
has reported out a bill to improve and extend the present 
bureau. It is reported, however, that in the Senate Com- 
mittee five of eleven members are favorable to the creation 
of a department. 

The complete disappearance of the Brown plan for the re- 
organization of the executive departments, which had been 
worked out with much care and after repeated consultations 
between the joint committee and the members of the Cabi- 
net, is an unexplained mystery. The intention on the part 
of the legislative leaders to drop this measure had apparently 
not been disclosed to the President of the United States 
before the opening of Congress. From what I can learn, 
the measure was dropped partly to prevent the creation of 
a Department of Education and Relief, and this in spite of 
the fact that the creation of such a department had been 
made a plank in the Republican platform on which President 
Coolidge had asked the suflrage of the American people. 
It would be a matter of interest to all of us to know what 
“influences of invisible government were responsible for the 
sudden submergence of this measure. Your committee 
can only report that it was ‘‘spurlos ver senkt.”’ 

The Curtis-Reed bill in itself marks a distinct advance 
over any project in this field during the last nine years. 
The omission of the subsidy features and the more careful 
drafting of the rest of the bill, the provision for a coopera- 
tive committee of the federal departments and the more 
generous appropriations for salaries and research have won 
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approval among all friends of a department. It presents 
the question to Congress in as favorable a form, we believe, 
as the subject can be presented, and most of the friends of 
the movement are prepared to await the issue on the ques- 
tion presented in this form. While action at this session is 
now impossible, there will be another opportunity for bring- 
ing the bill to a vote at the short session in December. 
After following the Education Bill for nine years we agree 
with Burke’s maxim for the true law-giver, ‘‘ Time is required 
to produce that union of minds which alone can produce all 
the good we aim at.” 

Two bills to amend and consolidate the acts respecting 
copyright and to permit the United States to enter the 
International Copyright Union, one introduced by Mr. 
Perkins and known as H. R. 5841 and one introduced by 
Mr. Vestal and known as H. R. 10434, were introduced dur- 
ing the session and referred to the Committee on Patents, 
which held extensive hearings on the question. The bill of 
Mr. Perkins appears not to be open to serious criticism from 
the standpoint of education. It ought to be acceptable to 
college professors and college presidents since it provides 
that, in case of infringement, the court may, at its discre- 
tion, allow to the author of a lecture, sermon or address the 
sum of $50 for each infringing delivery, a sum which rather 
raises the current market quotation on lectures and addresses. 
The Vestal bill, on the other hand, is open to serious objec- 
tion because of the provision inserted in the bill at the in- 
stance of American publishers, providing that no person, 
library or institution incorporated for educational, literary, 
philosophical, scientific or religious purposes, or for the en- 
couragement of the fine arts, may import a book originally 
printed and copyrighted in a foreign country, if the work is 
also published and manufactured within the limits of the 
United States, under an assignment covering stated rights 
for the United States, unless the proprietor of the United 
States copyright, within ten days after written demand, 
has declined or neglected to agree to supply the copy de- 
manded at a price equivalent to the foreign price thereof 
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added to transportation charges plus custom duties, when 
subject thereto, in which case a single copy at one time may 
be imported for use and not for sale or hire at profit. 

We have heard a great deal of the infringement on personal 
freedom due to the Constitutional law forbidding American 
citizens ‘‘to buy a drink.” It is now proposed to curtail 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness by forbidding the 
American citizen ‘‘to buy a book,”’ or at least the book he 
wants. As books are the tools of the scholar’s trade, this 
is a grave infringement of the scholar’s liberty and should, in 
the judgment of the chairman of your committee, be vigor- 
ously resisted. Fortunately, because of the desire to cover 
in any new copyright law the questions raised by radio as to 
property rights in brain products, it is not likely that action 
will be taken on the bill at this Congress, the radio field 
being too new for experience to have reached the point where 
it can be given definite form in a statute. 

The third matter of significance to education is the ques- 
tion regarding compulsory military training in schools and 
colleges which has been raised by a bill introduced by Mr. 
Welsh, of Philadelphia, providing that no officer may be 
detailed under the R. O. T. C. Act to an institution which 
makes military training compulsory for all students. This 
particular bill is generally recognized as a mere gesture. It 
was open to the objection that it was an attempt at federal 
control of the curriculum of state and private institutions, 
irrespective of the merits of the question of compulsory 
military training. The broader question is of more sig- 
nificance. The State of Wisconsin has already passed a 
law forbidding compulsory military training, and there is 
agitation at the present time for similar legislation in the 
state of Illinois. The Secretary of the Interior has ruled 
that the conditions of the Morrell grant do not require 
compulsory military training in land grant colleges and, 
apparently, the War Department has acquiesced in the 
ruling, though the matter has never been tested in the 
Supreme Court. The argument is advanced that if the 
Federal Government is not permitted by the Constitution 
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to engage in education for peace within the states, it should 
not be permitted to engage in education for war. We 
Americans are all anxious to promote peace, none perhaps 
more so than our great generals and secretaries of war, 
whose creed is we must have peace even if we have to fight 
for it. There is, moreover, a growing minority who believe 
that peace can best be maintained by the promotion of 
individual and national justice and good will. Just how 
this national will to justice and good will can be propagated 
in the schools by the Federal Government under the Con- 
stitution, as the Federal Government propagates the will 
to peace through the restraint of arms, is not clear. It is 
a question which is likely to assume increasing importance 
for educators, as the years go on, and as the number grows 
of that army referred to by Cavour as “ People like me who 
have more faith in ideas than in cannon, for mending the 
lot of humanity.” 
Respectfully submitted, 
Joun H. MacCracken, 
Chairman, 
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Personnel Administration in Colleges 


“HERE has been a study of a number of educational 
institutions under the auspices of the American Coun- 
cil on Education for the purpose of finding out what 

has been the procedure thus far under the general heading of 
Personnel Administration. Actually some of this work is 
not called by that name. It is, however, definitely the 
intent, in most of the institutions that it has been my pleasure 
to visit, to do, under some name or other, more toward 
individualizing the educational processes. That, I take it, 
is what we mean by personnel administration. There is 
without question a general tendency toward the adoption 
of devices, or tools, or instruments, or tricks, for the purpose 
of accomplishing this end. 

On the basis of a visit to thirteen institutions it is possible 
for me to present in brief outline a synopsis of the work 
that is being done in these institutions. The first element in 
chronological order is Selection and Matriculation of Stu- 
dents. Under that general heading are included the selective 
process, whether it is called by that name or another; the 
getting of the students into the institution; the orientation 
of those students while new to the institution in which they 
have entered, as to its customs, requirements and opportuni- 
ties; and finally such psychological measurements as are 
given as a part of the admission process. 

The second element in personnel administration may be 
called personal service. Here again the various institutions 
have their own trade names or labels by which they refer to 
the work that is being done of a personal nature with the 
students. Perhaps first of all under that heading would 
come the Faculty Advisers—members of the faculty who give 
either educational or vocational advice or personal counsel. 
In some institutions there are organized interviews in which 
this work is handled by a special full-time administrative 
group rather than by faculty members. In this category 
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belong such things as health, service, mental hygiene, 
psychiatric service, vocational information (as distinguished 
from placement service), and discipline. More effort is 
being expended at the present time than at any previous 
time toward making discipline a service to the individual 
rather than an infliction of penalties for misdemeanors. 

A third basic element in educational institutions is the 
attention given to modifying teaching and the curriculum 
for the purpose of insuring the best possible service to the 
individual. 

Another very interesting factor is the method and the 
basis of the selection of instructors. 

Teaching methods is a fifth significant factor. What are 
colleges doing to help carefully selected teachers improve 
their methods of instruction? 

A sixth criterion for appraising personnel work is the 
device used for checking results. Does the checking system 
merely indicate when work is profitably and well done? 
Or does it also endeavor to discover new avenues for service 
to the individual? 

Then there are the research activities classified under the 
two sub-headings, research involving the individual, and 
research concerning education. 

The last significant factor is coordination. In some 
institutions these personnel activities are tied together very 
well so that they supplement each other. Sometimes they 
are not so coordinated. Full coordination includes not only 
that of the administrative agencies within the school but 
also that of these agencies with those of the other schools 
in the institution and with those other agencies which exist 
on every campus and off the campus for the purpose of 
rendering service and assistance to the student body. I 
refer to such work as that done by the alumni or by such 
agencies as the church and the Y. M.C. A. It would also 
include cooperation with business organizations both to 
give us adequate information concerning their needs and to 
give them better service in helping them find the types of 
individuals they need. 
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During the past six months thirteen institutions have 
been visited, and their activities have been studied on the 
basis of the foregoing analysis of the personnel problem. 
The following summary indicates to what extent this work 
is under way at the present time. 

In the matter of selection for admission, nine institutions 
are doing an interesting and exceedingly worth-while piece 
of work. Seven are trying significant experiments in 
orientation and Freshman Week. Psychological measure- 
ments or tests are given by ten out of the thirteen. 

In developing personal relations, eight have faculty 
advisers working with the students, and seven have organized 
groups, administrative in character, instead of using members 
of the faculty. Ten have highly developed and very effective 
health service, and eight have a psychologist working with 
the students. Only six make any definite or organized 
effort to bring to the student body reliable vocational infor- 
mation, while ten have employment and placement service 
both for the undergraduate and the graduate. 

Eleven have done something within the last few years 
toward re-evaluating the purpose and content of instruction. 
These have created some new methods of approach and 
prepared and installed either a partly new or entirely new 
curriculum, especially for freshman year. 

There are only four that have any system that can be 
called a system for the selection of instructors. 

Eight have given real attention to the problem of methods 
of instruction, in the freshman and sophomore years, 
although in some cases it is applicable to all four years. 

Six institutions are doing very commendable research 
concerning teaching, and nine are doing research concerning 
the individual. 

There are six institutions where it is fair to say that this 
work, as here outlined, is coordinated through the whole of 
the college and throughout the institution. It happens 
that there are also nine, although they are not necessarily 
the same nine, that have made an effort to coordinate the 
work of outside agencies with the work of the official family. 
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These figures indicate roughly the extent to which the new 
personnel methods are being developed in universities. The 
viewpoint is not new at all. The technique is but a new 
approach to solving the ancient problem of bringing into our 
institutions those who may profit most by what we have to 
offer, and then working with them in such a manner that 
each individual, the least fortunate as well as the most 
fortunate, may gain as much as possible from his attendance 
at that institution. 

L. B. Hopxins. 
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Industrial Cooperation 


N THE April number of Toe Epucationat Recorp there 
| is a comprehensive article on ‘“ National Cooperation in 
Education” by Dr. Mann. This article gives a clear 
logical presentation of what Job Study and Job Specifications 
can do for education, how they may be the means of bringing 
about a better understanding of what the world’s work is, 
how materials of instruction may be developed from these 
specifications, and how school and college curricula may be 
constructed so as to be of far greater service in preparing 
boys and girls, young men and young women, for doing their 
part in the world’s work. 

In the Supplement of the same number of THe Epvuca- 
TIONAL ReEcorpD, there is a report on ‘Education in the 
Army, 1919-25,” also by Dr. Mann. This article shows 
clearly the relation of Job Specifications to national defense. 
Therefore this report will be confined entirely to what Job 
Study and Job Specifications do for business and industry. 

Every little while it occurs to us to remember that govern- 
ment, international relationships, war, and politics are 
largely matters of business; and that, above all, history, in 
its truest sense, is like a gigantic trade report covering 
thousands of years. 

Today we are being reminded of the importance of Ameri- 
can business. Never before has business been so definitely 
in the forefront of all our national and international affairs; 
therefore, one important function of our government is to 
protect and nurture legitimate business. 

Mr. Frank R. Kent, journalist, of the Baltimore Sun, has 
recently published an article in The Nation’s Business, on 
““Why Is Business Left Out?” He states that the trouble 
with the average man’s understanding of the place business 
affairs occupy in his country’s government and history is 
that he has never been properly taught either business or 
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history. Everything he has read, all the oratory he has 
listened to, the general tenor of the news dispatches upon 
government affairs which he has scanned, all have tended to 
give him the conviction—a superficial conviction, probably— 
that all history and government have depended solely upon 
soldiers, politicans, and statesmen. 

Historians slur over the most important factor in the 
making of a people—the industrial factor. ‘‘They play 
Hamlet with the Hamlet left out.”” The Historian has cast 
the Captain of Infantry and not the Captain of Industry as 
his hero. 

In a recent editorial the editor pointed out in this connec- 
tion that, in a well-known United States history of 1,100 
pages, Pittsburgh is mentioned but five times. One tells of 
a colonial battle, two others of political conventions, a 
fourth of a presidential address, and the fifth tells of a riot. 
Not a word of the mighty drama of industry; not a word of 
Pittsburgh’s annual contribution of two and three-quarter 
billions of dollars to the prosperity of the American people; 
not a word of its part in shaping national destiny. Pitts- 
burgh is but typical of many American cities whose real 
histories are missing from the books of chronicles. 

Mr. Henry S. Dennison, president of the Dennison Manu- 
facturing Company, recently gave a striking address in 
King’s Chapel, Boston. His subject was “Ethics in Busi- 
ness.” It was an able address, both for the points definitely 
made and for the numerous incidental allusions it contained. 
‘Business is business,” yes, but it is quite generally under- 
stood now that business is service, that ‘“‘business is also 
life.”’ He spoke of the slow process by which a goodwill 
account is built up. He had in mind both the relations of 
the business to its customers and the public and the relations 
between the management and the employees. 

Sir Henry Thornton recently made those same points in 
these words: ‘‘First, develop enthusiastic cooperation 
between employees and management, then win the public.” 

Mr. Dennison states it thus: ‘‘Do we know whether it is 
possible or upon what conditions it is possible for men to be 
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loyal to the legal creature we call a ‘corporation’? In strict 
law it is a fund of money, not a group of folks. How can 
we best begin to make a living team of it?” 

Precisely that idea was emphasized by one of our leaders 
in industry during a personal conference recently. He dis- 
cussed the troubles through which some of our industries 
have been passing. He attributed these difficulties to absen- 
tee management, deficiency in cooperation, lack of personal 
and intimate contact between employer and employee. 
Business should be developed into a play where each man 
does his part in the team play and infuses the enthusiasm of 
the game into all the players. This can be done only when 
each player knows the game well and has a thorough knowl- 
edge of how his work ties in with the work of each of the 
other players. 

For years business and industry have had specifications 
for materials. They have classified, coded, and named their 
functional requirements, and prescribed them through a 
system of standard specifications. With these as a basis the 
purchase, manufacture, distribution, and installation of the 
numerous and various kinds of material are provided in a 
most orderly and effective manner. 

Similar specifications have been developed pertaining to 
money. A uniform system of accounts clearly defines the 
limitations, arrangement, combination, titling, terminology, 
etc., of accounts. The efficacy of these regulations as a 
foundation for the effective functioning of accounting sys- 
tems is unquestionable. 

Until recently no similar medium of such far-reaching 
nature has existed for the study and improvement of the 
third important factor—man power. Therefore Job Study 
and Job Specifications are being developed for every job 
that goes to make up the world’s work. Such Job Specifica- 
tions are proving to be of great value to industry as well as 
to education and to national defense. They more than pay 
the cost of their development. 

From the standpoint of management, job specifications: 

Give better understanding of the type of employee required for each 


job. 
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Form a basis for the design and application of progress records. 
Define steps of advancement in a given line of work. 
Form the basis of a training schedule for every employee. 
Form the basis of tests to determine if an applicant is eligible for 
appointment or an employee is fitted for promotion to a higher job. 

Are a sound basis for rates of pay and wage schedules. 

Give detailed information as to scope and limitations of every job. 

Are a basis for eliminating lost motion and improving methods in 
mechanical operations. 

Suggest new or modified labor saving devices. 

Furnish comparative date for the standardization of titles. 

Are a means of arriving at standard terminology for materials, tools, 
records, processes, etc. 

Aid in the development or rearrangement of the organization in order 
to meet changing conditions. 

Aid in elimination of duplicate effort. 

Are a medium for clear and definite understanding as between super- 
visors and the employment manager. 

Through the process of training and testing, help employees to find 
their level, as limited by individual ability, ambition, personal effort, etc. 


From the standpoint of employee, job specifications: 


Make available the features and requirements of all jobs, thus giving 
an opportunity to select and qualify for one of which the applicant 
would otherwise have no knowledge. 

Give exact information concerning the monetary and personal re- 
wards to be expected from fulfilling a particular job, satisfactorily. 

Furnish a program of progressive progress and thus promote incen- 
tives to advance. 

Give a definite basis on which to discuss with the management pay, 
advancement, improvement in working conditions, etc. 

Give suggestions as to how to improve himself in order to do his 
particular job better and to train for advanced work. 

Promote goodwill because of the clear understanding which the em- 
ployee gets regarding his work and opportunities. 

Enable him to take tests to determine, to the mutual satisfaction 
of himself and the management, whether he is qualified for advancement. 


To date contact has been made with twenty-five of the 
largest industries, including the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company; General Electric Company, with its 
twenty-six separate plants; Eastman Kodak Company, with 
its six plants; Bausch & Lomb Optical Company; General 
Motors Corporation; Gleason Gear Works; and Dennison 
Mfg. Company. 
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In most cases a personal conference was secured with the 
president of each of the several companies with which we 
have made contact. Mr. Eastman, chairman of the board 
of directors, and Mr. Lovejoy, general manager of the East- 
man Kodak Company; Mr. Swope, president of General 
Electric Company; Mr. Lomb, of the Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Company; Mr. Dennison, president of the Dennison 
Mfg. Company; and many others were all very enthusiastic 
about this cooperative experiment between education and 
industry and pledged their unqualified support and coopera- 
tion. 

The results of this cooperation are apparent, as we have 
actually received over six hundred job specifications, and 
many more are in the process of development. 

Many of the industries have already realized benefits from 
this specification work. It has decreased the labor turnover, 
increased the general morale of the workers, increased pro- 
duction, and improved methods of doing work. 

To date not a single industry with which we have made 
contact has failed, through its high officials, to endorse this 
great national educational cooperative experiment and they 
have expressed their belief that this cooperation will mark a 
new epoch in both education and industry. 

C. E. Hewitt. 
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The Study of Medical Education 


GREAT deal has been done in the last twenty years 
A by the Council on Medical Education of the American 

Medical Association and the Association of American 
Medical Colleges toward the standardization and elevation 
of medical education in this country. During this period 
the number of medical schools has been reduced from about 
165 to about 65 four-year Class A schools. In the last 
seventy-five years, some 475 medical schools have been 
started in this country, of which now only 65 full-course 
Class A schools remain. 

The number of students in these schools has followed 
somewhat the ratio of the schools. A particularly important 
question is: What is the proper ratio of medical graduates 
to population in order that proper medical service may be 
assured? Last year about 4,000 men were graduated from 
the medical schools of the country. 

Because of the activities of medical associations them- 
selves, and of university medical school organizations, of 
state licensing boards, and of other agencies, a scheme of 
medical legislation and regulation has developed and gradu- 
ally become more and more rigid. This rigidity has now 
become very irksome, and because of it the medical curricu- 
lum is greatly overloaded. A general dissatisfaction with 
the present rigidity and regulation has arisen and the Com- 
mission on Medical Education was organized about a year 
ago by the Association of Medical Colleges to study the 
various phases of the whole question. 

There are two important features in the work of this 
commission; one, the question of method, and the other, the 
question of objective. 

From the standpoint of method, the work is organized as 
a cooperative endeavor. The commission has among its 
members individuals active in numerous national groups 
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such as the Association of Medical Schools, the Association 
of American Universities, the Association of State Univer- 
sities, the Federation of State Medical Boards, the National 
Board of Medical Examiners, the Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, the Association of Physicians, the 
American Public Health Association, and the American 
Medical Association. The commission is composed of rep- 
resentatives of these various phases of education, public 
health and medical licensure. 

As to objectives of medical education, we are trying to 
determine as far as we can the needs of the various communi- 
ties for different kinds of medical service, as well as the needs 
of individual patients. To determine these it is necessary to 
analyze what is now going on in medical practice. There 
are many changes now in progress in medical practice that 
are defining new requirements, and hence new objectives of 
medical preparation. 

In order to answer specifically the question of community 
needs, we are gathering data from all available sources of 
information: for example, from the experience of the panel 
system of Great Britain, where they have analyzed 7,500 
consecutive applications for medical attention. We are also 
studying experience of the draft boards in this country. In 
addition, we are asking those who do general practice in 
small communities to record their daily experiences, so that 
we can get a fair sample of what the actual requirements of 
individual practice are. Such data make it possible to 
discover divergencies between the need of the community 
and the actual performance of physicians. In other words, 
we are trying to secure not only a job specification of the 
present job but also such facts concerning the trend of 
medicine as will throw some light on the future practice of 
medicine. 

Another important phase of this study is concerned with 
the preliminary requirements for admission to medical 
schools. In this connection we have been analyzing the re- 
jections of applicants for admission to medical schools. There 
is a prevailing idea that there are about 10,000 applicants a 
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year of which about 5,000 are accepted. There probably 
are a great many more than 10,000 applicants and we are 
interested in finding out both the causes for rejection and 
what becomes of those who are rejected. Many of those 
rejected undoubtedly go back and prepare further for ad- 
mission to the same school or to some other school. At the 
present time, 62 per cent of the graduates have college 
degrees, so there are evidently many students who have 
preparation additional to the two years of preliminary college 
work now prescribed. 

Besides determining the essential content of the medical 
course on the basis of job specifications and estimates of the 
trend of medical practice, we are interested in the general 
method of instruction. There is evidently a good deal of 
dissatisfaction with the means and methods now being used. 
In a great many of the medical schools of the country the 
teachers are obviously not trained as teachers. Yet the 
methods of teaching are fundamentally important. 

Finally, the large question of who shall do the teaching 
must be considered. After all, that is vital, and in many 
ways the most important single feature. 

The study is in a preliminary stage as yet. We already 
have assembled a good deal of information and possibly next 
fall shall be able to present a preliminary report of progress. 

It is interesting to note that we have been able to secure 
the cooperation of practically all the medical schools in the 
country in support of the project, and through the efforts 
of the Association of American Medical Colleges sufficient 
funds—about $135,000—have been secured to do this work. 

W. C. RAppPLeye. 
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The Modern Foreign Language Study in 
the United States 


HE INVESTIGATION of the teaching and ‘study of 
| the modern foreign languages which has been going on 
under the aegis of the American Council has now com- 
pleted something more than a year and a half of active work, 
perhaps one-half of its course. Quantitatively this will be 
by far the heavier half, since it has included the organization 
of various nation-wide inquiries and the allocation of a large 
number of research studies. The difficult and responsible 
task of bringing these inquiries and studies to definite results 
and choosing from these results the material which will be 
useful for administrators and teachers remains to be accom- 
plished. 

The mandate which the Council laid upon our committee 
was a broad one: to investigate the teaching and study of the 
modern foreign languages in this country and to propose 
measures for improvement. Our first duty, to inquire into 
the present situation, called for statistical studies which are 
now practically completed. We have, in the hands of a 
statistical tabulation bureau, returns from 13,000 public 
secondary schools and about 1,600 private secondary schools, 
including approximately 80 per cent of all of the schools in 
which modern languages are now taught. Before the end 
of the present calendar year we hope to be able to publish, 
for every state in the Union, enrollment in French, German, 
Spanish and Italian, analyzed in its relation to the total 
school enrollment according to various types and sizes of 
secondary schools, the size of cities, and the grades of instruc- 
tion. We shall be able to show with some certainty by 
distribution tables when the language is begun, where the 
incidence of instruction falls the heaviest, and by inference 
the number of years in which the study of the language is 
carried on. Beside this will appear the training and experi- 
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ence of modern language teachers, showing by 1: ~quency 
tables their preparation in secondary school, college, and 
graduate school, the periods of study abroad, the degrees 
they hold, and their years of experience. Supplementing 
these figures we have also under tabulation the registration 
figures for modern language students in 50 per cent of the 
colleges of the country (60 per cent of those on the list 
approved by the Association of American Universities). 
These figures are sufficient to show the tendencies in the last 
five years, with the correlation between the freshman offerings 
in the modern languages and the continuance or discontinu- 
ance of the subject in the first year of college study. Joined 
thereto will appear a full picture of the entrance and gradua- 
tion requirements of the colleges, so far as they affect the 
modern foreign languages. In brief, our first eighteen months 
of inquiry in this direction, when published, should furnish a 
basis for a knowledge of the present situation in modern 
language teaching and learning in America, so far as it is 
measurable by figures. 

The next group of inquiries has been directed toward the 
quality of the product of modern language teaching. This 
involved a more complex and difficult task and one which 
can be measured only in part by statistical methods. One 
approach to the subject was made by taking a broad sample 
of the entire Union, drawn from groups of disinterested 
persons who have had educational opportunities. A ques- 
tionnaire was sent to approximately 18,000 graduates of 
secondary schools and colleges of liberal arts, selected from 
alumni lists of the past twenty years, asking as to the uses 
which they had made of their modern language instruction, 
and whether in the light of their experience in life they have 
felt the need of modern foreign languages. Thus far approxi- 
mately one-third of these have responded. Similar inquiries 
have been directed to vocational groups, such as graduates 
of schools of engineering and journalism, and it is hoped 
that the experience of so large a number of educated persons, 
who have been in contact with the problems of American 
life during periods of from five to twenty-three years, will 
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throw some light on the much-discussed question of the 
usability of the instruction given in our schools and colleges 
during this period. We shall at least have some data on 
the question as to whether the modern languages are or are 
not an important tool for the educated man and woman in 
this country. These results will be available for publication 
within the present calendar year. 

More important than such a plebiscite, but infinitely 
more difficult, has been the attempt to ascertain the actual 
norms of accomplishment which attend modern language 
teaching in the schools and colleges at present. These are 
capable of measurement, or at least characteristic and 
representative samples may be obtained, but in order to get 
these the tools had first to be constructed. Measure- 
ments on a limited scale had already been made for several 
years past with objective tests in modern languages, notably 
at Columbia University and the State University of Iowa. 
The committee working under your auspices has felt it 
necessary to devote a large part of its energy to building 
tests for the accurate and objective measurement of present 
achievement in the modern foreign languages. Its progress 
has been slow, for the construction of a group of tests, to 
gauge with accuracy and with unvarying validity the many 
capacities going to make up the complex thing which we 
call “knowing a language,’”’ is an infinitely difficult and 
time-consuming process. We have covered only a short 
distance on this toilsome road, and it is not likely that we 
shall be able to do much more in this direction in the time at 
our disposal. But we have brought into being a group of 
tests for measuring at least three of the major capacities 
involved, vocabulary, grammar, and silent reading, and 
these have shown themselves usable for exact measurement 
in many thousands of cases at many centers from coast to 
coast. Several hundred teachers in the aggregate have 
collaborated in originating, trying out, and scoring these 
tests. The awakening of the thousands of modern language 
teachers in school and college and of school and college 
administrators to the knowledge that such standards for 
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measuring achievement are possible, and in part already 
available, would be in itself a tremendous contribution toward 
the betterment of instruction. We have at least made a 
beginning with this. Next year we shall hope to add 
further to these devices for measurement, to make them more 
widely known, and to use them in seeking answers to ques- 
tions on method, organization, and curriculum. This 
phase of our work has just begun, and should be continued 
under the auspices of this Council by a committee working 
in this field after our mandate has expired. The means for 
this can be secured through income from the tests themselves, 
the royalties derived from their sale being devoted to the 
improvement of the tests in the same way as for the psy- 
chological tests issued by the National Research Council. 
This month the first of our tests to reach the final stage of 
approval will be established on a commercial basis, with the 
copyright vested in the American Council on Education. 
Any measurement of the present accomplishment of the 
modern language field would be incomplete without sounding 
out at the same time the preparation and opportunities of 
the American teacher. So far as our statistical data go, 
the training and experience of the teacher will be shown in 
quantitative terms. It has been necessary also to attempt 
to do this qualitatively by exploring the conditions under 
which he or she received training in the modern languages. 
Most of those who teach the language in secondary schools 
are without professional preparation and bring to the students 
only the results of college courses. We have therefore been 
obliged in the past year to inquire into the sort of training 
the teachers receive in college as well as in university (gradu- 
ate courses); how far they have instruction in methods of 
teaching; what opportunities exist in the way of library or 
art equipment, and what sort of courses are given to enrich 
their knowledge of foreign literature, history, and civilization. 
Approximately 600 college and university teachers of the 
modern languages have assisted in this inquiry and more than 
200 departments of education have contributed data on the 
subject of observation and practice teaching. Thus, we 
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hope before the end of the present calendar year to issue a 
volume setting forth the opportunities and conditions which 
surround the training of the modern language teacher in 
this country. This picture will be completed by the results 
of an inquiry into the legal status of the teacher of languages 
in the various states as regards scholastic or other require- 
ments for certification, and by a study going forward in 
Europe of the tendencies in teacher training for the modern 
foreign languages on the continent. 

Thus far I have spoken only of the search for information. 
What can be done to improve the teaching of the modern 
languages? To know the situation is, of course, the first 
condition for this. Indeed, to envisage clearly the teaching 
of any curriculum subject, stripping it of the mass of a priori 
statement and traditional and dogmatic assertion that hangs 
about it, must itself open a way to a new orientation and 
improved results. All the more, if this can include a real 
measurement of achievement. Probably no curriculum 
subject is more girt about with a mass of this kind of tradi- 
tion than language teaching, and one is appalled at the very 
small amount of actually definite knowledge respecting the 
teaching and learning of these subjects, which since the kate 
Roman Empire have perched so high among the seven 
liberal arts. Our first duty was the enlisting of the best 
psychological help we could command to outline the chief 
teaching and learning problems in the modern foreign 
languages. The list of them grew appallingly long, covering 
a wide field of organization, prognosis, achievement, curricu- 
lum and method. Two possibilities then lay before us: 
either we might select a few of these and concentrate all of 
our funds and energies toward their solution, or we might 
seek to arouse interest in the entire group and distribute as 
widely as possible our resources so as to bring a very great 
number under discussion and investigation. We chose the 
latter course, feeling that we were planting seed for many 
years to come, and that our greatest success would lie in 
stimulating as large a number as possible of our own col- 
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leagues and scholars in educational psychology to further 
work on these problems. Proceeding thus, we have secured 
the cooperation of more than eighty scholars, located in 
about forty schools, colleges, and universities from Massa- 
chusetts to California, supporting them as we can through 
financial aid and by the advice and direction of our own staff. 
These researches cover a very wide field and some will 
certainly carry on far beyond the life of this study. Indeed, 
it is now clear that only a part can yield definite results 
that are of value, and a much smaller part can be brought 
to a conclusion within the period of our work. It is, how- 
ever, the earnest hope of the committee that funds may be 
found for the continuation of these and other research pro- 
jects under the control of some directing body of scholars or 
in one or more universities. 

What is completed will be published in a series of mono- 
graphs which should begin to appear during the coming 
summer. These will include our own statistical and other 
inquiries, and will, in addition, cover a wide range of subjects. 
Some will be of professional interest only to modern language 
teachers, for the making of school texts or the construction 
of syllabuses or the study of methods; others, like a laboratory 
study of eye-movements in learning to read French and 
German now going on in Chicago, will be of immediate 
interest to psychologists and of ultimate interest to the 
language teacher; while still others, like prognosis studies 
for the determination of so-called linguistic incapacity, to 
which at least four teams of scholars are now devoting them- 
selves, or studies in the correlation of abilities in modern 
language with general intelligence and with other curricu- 
lum-subjects, should appear to the whole guild of teachers 
and administrators. Finally, we shall look forward next 
year to a grouping of researches respecting curriculum and 
methods in a volume of fundamental sort for teacher and 
administrator, by far the most difficult of our projects for 
publication, as it will be the last. We hope also to issue a 
volume canvassing for the benefit of teacher and adminis- 
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trator our experience with the various techniques in the 
development of standardized language tests and the results 
shown by our nation-wide administration of these. 

Your committee has no illusions regarding the temporary 
and, indeed, rudimentary character of its work. What it 
can hope to accomplish in the field of research is, in the main, 
only an opening of trails which must then be followed, in 
some cases for many years, before they lead out of the forest 
of theory and dogmatism into the light of actual knowledge. 
It may be of interest to mention a few of those problems 
which seem to weigh most heavily upon the American lan- 
guage teacher at the present days. The first is that of prog- 
nosis—who should and who should not study the modern 
foreign languages? The second, when should the study of the 
language be begun and what is the shortest time that must 
be devoted to it in order to render the study profitable? 
Third, what are, in view of American conditions, the specific 
objectives of the one, two, three, and four-year courses, 
what are the minimum essentials in materials for study in 
these courses, and finally, what methods are best for our 
schools and what standards of achievement may we reason- 
ably look for from American students? Our constructive 
program, so far as we have been able to develop it, circulates 
around these questions. Some of them have, of course, 
engaged the attention of language teachers since the Renais- 
sance and will probably continue to occupy them so long as 
languages are taught. Our task is to organize their study 
for the immediate future and, after reaping what results we 
may in the short time at our disposal, use our best efforts to 
provide that projects of inquiry which promise important 
findings for the teacher are assured of opportunity for 
continued progress. 

RoBert HERNDON FIFE, 
Chairman. 
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The Modern Foreign Language Study 
in Canada 


T THE meeting of the Canadian Committee on Mod- 
ern Languages held last September at Quebec it was 
made clear that much had already been accomplished 

along the lines laid down at the previous meeting held at 
Winnipeg in November, 1924, and also that some of the 
tasks undertaken at that time had assumed an importance 
which had not then been foreseen. In particular the value 
of scientific standardized tests, in obtaining accurate in- 
formation as to progress made in the study of languages, 
was looming large, as were also the difficulties of devising 
and applying such tests. At the Quebec meeting their im- 
portance was explained and discussed at length, the pres- 
ence of Professor Henmon of the University of Wisconsin 
and of the members of the Executive of the American Com- 
mittee being especially valuable for this purpose. The new 
ideas met with no violent opposition but only with reason- 
able criticism: the tests were approved, but at the same time 
it was plain that no one thought that other means of ob- 
taining information should be abandoned; in fact some of 
the members evidently preferred the other means. 

The Canadian Committee, in common with the American 
Committee, had already begun and has since proceeded to 
seek the required information, in three different ways: 

1. By personal observation of the study of modern lan- 
guages in the secondary schools throughout the Dominion. 

2. By the use of questionnaires issued to schools, teachers, 
and universities. 

3. By applying the above-mentioned standardized tests. 

It is my duty to report to you as briefly as possible the 
progress hitherto made in the pursuit of these three methods. 

1. The personal observation of the study of modern 
languages in schools was undertaken by Miss Tanner, who 
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had been lent to us by the Department of Education in 
Quebec for a year. She devoted that year almost entirely 
to visiting schools from one end of the country to the other. 
Other schools still were visited by Professor Hicks of Queen’s 
University, who succeeded Miss Tanner as investigator, and 
some were visited by Professor Ford, who has been our in- 
vestigator from the beginning. Forty-two schools were 
visited. Miss Tanner’s report, the report of an experienced 
inspector of schools, dealing with the observed conditions 
and methods of instruction, the qualifications of the teach- 
ers and apparent results, is now complete and in the hands 
of the investigating committee who are studying and analyz- 
ing it. The detailed and classified results of this personal 
observation will be available for the next meeting of the 
Canadian Committee in September. 

2. Four questionnaires, which were presented for criticism 
at the Quebec meeting, and which have since been revised, 
have been issued, as follows: 

(a) A questionnaire addressed to all the governmental 
secondary schools in the Dominion, concerning enrolment in 
modern languages and Latin, administration conditions, 
number of periods, equipment and other matters in con- 
siderable detail. 

(b) Another list of questions addressed at the same time to 
teachers of modern languages in these schools, concerning 
qualifications and experience, opportunity for advancement 
and private opinions on confidential matters. 

To these twin lists replies have been received to the extent 
of 75 per cent of the number of copies issued, and more are 
still coming in. They are being analysed and the results 
tabulated as they arrive. 

(c) A third questionnaire was addressed to a selected list 
of private schools, about forty-seven. Questions were here 
included as to statistics of enrolment, and the number of 
teachers, of years and periods devoted to the various lan- 
guages. The percentage of replies has hitherto been small, 
about 50 per cent, but another effort will be made to secure 
more numerous answers. 
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(d) The fourth is that which has been sent to the twenty- 
six universities of Canada. One part is addressed to the 
officers of the institution, regarding enrolment, the number 
of Honor and Pass students, the policy adopted in receiving 
and placing new students, the percentage of failures in 
language courses compared with that in other subjects, etc. 
Another part is addressed to modern language departments, 
and enquires about their methods of teaching in language 
and literature, and the opinion of the professors on those 
questions which are most discussed in modern language 
circles, each of which is defined. The percentage of replies 
now amounts to 66, perhaps owing in part to the habit of 
deliberation which distinguishes the academic profession. 

The results of all these questionnaires when tabulated will 
be arranged so as to illustrate the condition of fact and 
opinion in the different provinces of the Dominion. 

3. The standardized tests are administered in so-called 
“batteries”? consisting each of four tests, in vocabulary, 
grammar, comprehension, and free composition respectively, 
and they are accompanied by an intelligence test. In French 
and German such “batteries’’ have been directed upon 
thirty-seven secondary schools selected with the help of 
information derived from questionnaires and suggestions of 
regional chairmen, according to the kind and size of the 
school. Eleven universities have also been under fire. 
The results have already been returned by twenty-one of the 
thirty-seven schools and by nine of the eleven universities. 
The number of the ‘‘ batteries” issued to the schools is 8,455, 
and 5,250 have replied. The universities received 2,900 
and returned 2,000. 

In the Province of Quebec the tests were welcomed in a 
gratifying manner, which reflects the excellent preparatory 
work done by Professor Ford in his visits to that province. 
A peculiarly Canadian problem was presented by the study 
of English in French schools in Quebec. Tests in English 
were devised by Professor Ford and are now being adminis- 
tered in a number of the schools. 

The bombardment which began two or three months ago, 
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and is still proceeding, will be repeated during the present 
month; that is, the same tests will again be administered for 
the purpose of ascertaining the degree of progress achieved 
by the pupils in the interim. 

Besides the tests in French and German which have been 
mentioned, and those in English for schools in Quebec, a 
Spanish vocabulary test has been constructed by Professor 
Buchanan, the A form of which has already been tried out 
with satisfactory results, and the B form is in the press. A 
whole.‘‘ battery” of Spanish tests, which includes those pre- 
pared by the American Committee, has already been issued 
and will be administered in May and June. In Italian, 
vocabulary and grammar and comprehension tests have been 
constructed by Professor Buchanan and Professor Goggio 
of the University of Toronto. The first two are in the press 
and will be tried out on as large a scale as possible in May 
and June. The comprehension test is being given a pre- 
liminary trial. 

The Canadian Committee has not been content with seek- 
ing information in the three ways I have briefly described. 
Its work has been and is being supplemented by a series of 
collective and individual investigations as follows: 

An historical and statistical survey of modern language 
instruction in the provinces had already been undertaken 
before the Quebec meeting, and is approaching compietion. 
This history is being written by specialists in the educational 
system of each province. 

Professor Ford has completed a comprehensive study of 
the training of teachers in modern languages as it is being 
carried on in all the provinces, an important contribution when 
one considers that the system is different in each province. 

Research problems have been undertaken by individuals 
under the direction of either the American or the Canadian 
Committee or of both jointly. The Canadian Committee 
is cooperating with the American Committee in the case of 
fifteen of these problems, while nine more are being studied 
under the direction of the Canadian Committee. These 
latter are as follows: 
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Miss Bibby: Typical Errors in Examination Papers (Ontario). 

Mr. de Beaumont: Matriculation Curricula and Examinations. 

Miss Doupe: Typical Errors in French Examination Papers (Mani- 
toba). 

Mr. Ford: The Correlation Between Teachers’ Marks, Final Exami- 
nation and Test Results. 

Mr. Heinzelmann: Matriculation Tests used in Canada. 

Mr. Kerr: First Year Work at the University and High School. 

Mr. MacPhee: Critical Bibliographical Study of the Process of Learn- 
ing a Foreign Language. 

Mr. Robert and Mr. Ford: The Correlation between Written and 
Oral Marks. 

Mr. Buchanan: (a) A Spanish Word Count; (b) Modern Language 
Bibliography. 


A bibliography of pedagogical and other works on the 
study of modern languages is being prepared by Professor 
Buchanan and will soon be completed, which will have a 
permanent value of its own. 

In conclusion, it is reasonable to say that, doubtful as the 
success of the investigation may have seemed to many 
when it was first begun, the Canadian Committee feels con- 
fident now that the results will be of worth, especially since 
these results will not be dissociated from those obtained by 
the wise and strenuous labours of the American Committee. 

J. E. Suaw. 
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A National Committee on Materials 
of Instruction 


VERYONE who is even distantly acquainted with 
American education today knows that the problems 
relating to the curriculum are paramount in the minds 
of those responsible for education today. Questions of the 
materials of instruction, the objectives of instruction, the 
organization of instruction and the results of instruction re- 
volve about the question of reorganization of curriculum. 
Ever since I was appointed Federal Commissioner of 
Education, many have called upon me to exercise some lead- 
ership or to undertake to cooperate in some plan to bring 
about a more satisfactory attack upon these problems re- 
lating to the curriculum. About five years ago one gentle- 
man who is present this afternoon said to me: “If you in the 
Bureau of Education would devise some method of attack 
on the problems of a unified curriculum, you would have 
started a greater project than any of your predecessors have 
ever attacked.”” I have been, as I have said, constantly 
approached from that time to this by various persons and 
organizations with reference to how something could be done 
in this direction in a larger and more effective way than has 
been done in the past. On this subject a great many studies 
have already been made. Other studies are being made 
now from a great many different angles, by the American 
Council on Education, largely from the viewpoint of higher 
education; by the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Educational Assoctation, largely from the stand- 
point of those who are responsible for the administration and 
supervision of secondary and elementary schools. Studies 
are being made by state departments of education, by the 
Bureau of Education, by the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, and so on. There are also a large number of 
groups, including small units, localities, state boards and 
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superintendents of small cities, all over the United States 
that are approaching this great problem. 

In response to these appeals I thought that in a tentative 
way we might undertake to try to set up an organization 
that would serve to plan a more general attack upon these 
problems. At this time we do not know exactly how this 
organization will proceed, because it is meeting for the first 
time this evening. 

With reference to those whom I have invited and those 
who have accepted places on this committee, I would like to 
say that the committee is not organized on the basis of 
representation of different organizations. It is not a com- 
mittee composed of membership organizations, such as the 
National Educational Association, the Department of Super- 
intendents, the American Council on Education, ete. An 
attempt has been made to set up a national organization 
that will make available, within the organization itself, the 
results of all the major agencies that have been working on 
this problem from different angles and in different fields. On 
this committee I think we have adequate representation 
of what you are doing in the American Council on Education, 
particularly with reference to establishing contacts with in- 
dustrial organizations with a view to making job analyses 
and job specifications for school use. We will have on this 
committee members who know intimately the work of the 
Bureau of Education and the work of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. 

Some people think that the interests of business and of 
industry are different from the interests of labor and of those 
who are engaged as workers in the industries. So we are 
including in this organization men who can make available 
plans and methods and materials such as have been used by 
the industries in cooperation with the Bureau of Standards 
with reference to simplification and standardization in 
industry. We have also in this committee representation 
which will enable us to get the viewpoint about such work 
as has been done by those who represent labor. We have 
also those who are interested not only in those industries 
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which have to do more or less with urban life but also we 
have those who are working primarily in the fields of rural 
and agricultural education. We have in it those who repre- 
sent the viewpoint of the state administration and super- 
vision of education; those who represent the standpoint of 
the city, those who represent the viewpoint of the principals, 
the viewpoint of the classroom teacher, and of the college 
and the university, etc. 

A great deal of thought has been given to this organiza- 
tion with a view to making it a committee that is compre- 
hensive and representative of the various forms of attack 
and of interest in the general problem. 

It is certain that someone will soon say that we are now 
setting up some kind of superorganization that will undertake 
to determine what shall and what shall not be taught in the 
schools. May I point out that this committee is not a com- 
mittee on curriculum, but is a committee on materials of 
instruction. And I do not know how to make clear what we 
have in mind any better than by giving an illustration 
furnished by one of the members of the committee who has 
had a considerable amount of experience with standardization 
and simplification in industry. He indicated that, in the 
case of automobiles, complete standardization has been 
impossible, as all of us who have ridden in Fords and other 
kinds of automobiles know. There must be left a maximum 
amount of latitude on the part of different manufacturers 
for realizing the individuality which they have to have in 
the manufacture of different types. Thus it is not possible 
to standardize dash boards or speedometers, but only the 
general location of the speedometer and the size of the 
speedometer hole. 

We are not starting out to make a standard curriculum or 
anything of that character, but we do think that it is hardly 
possible for a limited organization representing one view- 
point or one locality, or even one state, to get as compre- 
hensive a viewpoint as an organization which represents 
many different viewpoints and is national in scope. Further- 
more, if we succeed in this enterprise, an organization of this 
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kind, which represents a blend of all of those who are inter- 
ested, will be more successful in getting some kind of general 
acceptance of the results than any interest which is limited 
to a particular field, or one which is limited to a particular 
aspect of education or to a particular part of the country. 
We have no thought of building up an organization that will 
be bureaucratic or paternalistic. We simply wish to cover 
in an impartial way and in a comprehensive way materials 
and facts that will be useful and helpful to those engaged in 
this process of curriculum making and curriculum reorgani- 
zation. 

Questions as to how this organization will work out, as 
to how it will be financed, and a good many things of that 
sort have not yet been solved. I was a little loath even to 
say anything about it at this time, because I have learned 
in the few years I have been here that it is much better to 
have things known by accomplishments, effects, and results, 
than by what the newspapers say about what is going to be 
done. 

J. J. Ticert, 
Chairman. 
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Report of the Assistant Director 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
I 


HE MOST important document issued this year was 
| published in the Epucationat Recorp for January, 
1926, pages 46 to 49. Essentially this is the annual 
report. It formulates a program for the development of the 
functions of the existing London and Paris offices and the 
work of the Institute in New York and the Council in Wash- 
ington, and presents a plan for the development of American 
centers abroad and for the cooperation of American organiza- 
tions abroad and at home. This report was received with 
keen interest by American Ambassadors and Ministers and 
by foreign representatives in Washington. Several em- 
bassies and legations made the document subject of special 
reports to their governments. Im each case keen interest 
was exhibited by ambassadors and ministers in conference 
with the Assistant Director. It is interesting to note that 
from the office of the President of the Czechoslovak Republic 
came a letter of approval which quoted an editorial from the 
Manchester Guardian on the subject of this memorandum. 
It is to be hoped that a program so reasonable and so im- 
portant for American education may be even more interest- 
ing to American agencies which are learning to cooperate in 
administering and in financing American agencies in the 
field of international relations. 


II 


In the annual report for 1925 attention was directed to the 
importance for American universities of a factual study of 
higher education at institutions in the Orient, especially 
China. Mention was made of the confusion due to con- 
flicting opinions of reputable educators regarding the same 
institution at the same time. The importance of learning 
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the facts regarding the training and experience of members 
of the faculty, the admission and graduation requirements 
and their administration, the extent and character of the 
curriculum, the methods and quality of instruction, the size 
and character of the library of western books in relation to 
the curriculum, the laboratory equipment in relation to 
courses offered, the success of graduates who have pursued 
work in American universities, and all the other facts on 
which American regional associations base their judgment of 
a college, was emphasized. (Epucationat Recorp, July, 
1925, p. 234, School and Society, xxii, No. 562, October 3, 1925, 
pp. 409-415, ‘‘Educational Foreign Exchange’”’; Bulletin of 
the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, July, 1925; 
Proceedings of the National Convention, pp. 19-32, ‘‘Edu- 
cational Foreign Exchange.) During the year 1925-26 
the Chairman of the Committee on Standards, Dr. K. C. 
Babcock of the University of Illinois, at the request of the 
Assistant Director, made inquiries in China which led Dr. 
Babcock to say that he, like certain leaders in both national 
and private educational institutions, believed that what was 
now necessary was a commission of two persons, one a Chi- 
nese and one an American educational expert, who could dis- 
cover the facts and who would have the courage to state 
them. Inasmuch as the general program referred to above 
involves a study of the opportunity to develop American 
centers in China and Japan, there is a possibility of combining 
this purpose with that of learning the facts regarding Chinese 
higher education. The pressing need of such an exhibit of 
facts is illustrated in daily demands for information regard- 
ing the institutions of China. It is definitely expressed in 
the resolution of the Association of American Collegiate 
Registrars—a member of the American Council on Educa- 
tion—passed at its annual meeting in Minneapolis, April 
13-15, 1926. Political conditions involving student strikes, 
during which students who have participated in anti-foreign 
demonstrations have demanded academic credit for service 
as strikers and claim that recognition on the basis of an 
American precedent—credit for “‘war service”—have in- 
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creased the difficulties of knowing the facts but have in- 
creased still more the necessity for that knowledge if there 
is to be proper cooperation between the universities of China 
and the United States. 

There is an insistent need for recent and full information 
regarding the universities of India. New universities are 
arising. New colleges are being affiliated with the estab- 
lished universities. The British Medical Council is watching 
carefully the progress of education in India. American 
universities will learn much from the experience of this and 
other British organizations and universities, especially those 
represented at the Third Congress of Universities of the 
Empire in Cambridge in July, 1926. The Association of 
Collegiate Registrars is in great need of this information, 
and certain universities have expressed eagerness to have 
the latest facts. 

A study of the achievement of students from institutions 
of Latin America shows the need of a full knowledge of Latin- 
American universities. Analysis of the cases of these stu- 
dents raises many interesting issues important for the educa- 
tional interest of the countries involved. Especially educa- 
tors otf the United States should be concerned to learn 
why so few Latin-American students achieve a high degree 
of success in North American universities. Are the best 
students of Latin America studying in the United States? 


III 


Diffusion of knowledge of American universities and 
colleges is an important phase of the work in international re- 
lations. The reputation of American institutions of higher 
learning has suffered in foreign countries because of the 
activities of nefarious diploma mills calling themselves uni- 
versities, colleges or institutes. The American consul in 
Venice called attention to this serious situation in 1923. In 
1925 the head of the so-called “Oriental University’’ was 
convicted in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 
The trial illustrated some of the extraordinary methods of 
such institutions. An article, ‘‘Degrees for Dollars,” was 
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published in the EpucationaL Recorp for January, 1926, 
and reprints were widely distributed together with the 
American Council on Education approved list of colleges. 
Large numbers of extra copies were requested by Ambassa- 
dors and Ministers in Washington, by Ministries of Educa- 
tion abroad, and by American Ambassadors, Ministers, and 
Consuls. A thorough understanding of the situation was 
apparent and a gratifying desire to cooperate with legitimate 
American educational institutions in making known the facts. 
Furthermore, the Assistant Director at the annual dinner of 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools delivered an address,‘* The Educational Underworld,” 
in which he called attention specifically to the situation in 
several states, distributed a new Bureau of Education report 
on state laws regarding the chartering of educational cor- 
porations, and suggested to the state authorities increased 
activity to bring about more careful chartering and super- 
vision of such corporations. Already in four political divi- 
sions there has been an effort to secure legislation or effective 
administration to improve conditions. 

The importance of a convenient compendium of informa- 
tion concerning American higher education, especially for 
foreign students but also for American students and parents 
and educators, was emphasized in the report of 1925. At 
that time a plan for a volume was presented. This provided 
for a book which should do for American education what the 
Yearbook of Universities of the Empire does for British 
institutions and the book ‘Les Universités et Ecoles Fran- 
caises,” published in 1914 and after two years of revision 
about ready for reissue in 1926, does for French institutions. 
During the year there have been further developments of 
the plan and negotiations regarding the publication, dis- 
tribution and financing of the volume. Charles Scribners’ 
Sons will publish for the American Council on Education a 
volume of 1,000 two-column pages in an edition of 5,000 
copies to be sold at the price of $2.50. The general content 
is indicated in the outline, a summation of many sugges- 
tions made since the autumn of 1924, which appears as 
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an appendix to this report. All institutions on the approved 
list of the American Council on Education will be included. 
Statistics will be for the year ending June 30, 1926. Special 
attention will be devoted to the chapter presenting opportuni- 
ties for graduate instruction and research. Free copies will 
probably be distributed to members of the Council and to a 
list of institutions in other countries. The plan for financing 
the volume includes arrangements for cost of revisions neces- 
sary for a subsequent issue. The American Council on Educa- 
tion is indebted to the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 
for a grant which makes possible the publication of ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Universities and Colleges.” 


IV 


Attention is called to the budget for the work in interna- 
tional relations printed in the Director’s Budget, page 154. 

Attention is directed also to the report of the Director of 
the Institute of International Education, Dr. S. P. Duggan, 
and to the report of the Chairman of the Committee on 
American University Union, Dr. H. P. Judson. The Commit- 
tee on American University Union is in fact the Council 
committee not only on the activities of the American Uni- 
versity Union in Paris and London, but on all international 
relations. 

Simplification of the administration of international rela- 
tions has been advanced still further through the cooperation 
of the Institute of International Education and the American 
Council on Education. The Franco-American Exchange 
Committee by resolution of February 8, 1926, requested the 
Executive Committee of the Council to bring about the ad- 
ministration of the Franco-American Exchange by the Insti- 
tute. The Executive Committee approved the plan March 
13, 1926, and instructed the Director to bring about the rela- 
tionship recommended. The Franco-American Exchange 
is now operated by a committee of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education. This transfer does not indicate a lack of 
interest in the Franco-American Exchange on the part of the 
Council. On the contrary it is due to a desire to conform 
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with the agreement regarding administration of scholarship 
and thereby to secure greater effectiveness in the Franco- 
American Exchange. 

Furthermore, the office of the Secretary of the American 
University Union Committee has been removed to the office 
of the Institute and the Director of the Institute became 
Secretary of the Committee on January 1, 1926. 

In accordance with the 1924 agreement the American 
Council on Education secured from its members nominations 
to the Board of the Institute of International Education. 
The Executive Committee of the Council directed that the 
names of the five receiving the highest number of nomina- 
tions be submitted to the Board of the Institute. The fol- 
lowing names were submitted: (1) Herman V. Ames, (2) 
Harry Pratt Judson, (3) James Rowland Angell, (4) Livings- 
ton Farrand, Virginia Gildersleeve, Max Mason. The Board 
of the Institute will choose two of these to succeed Harry 
Pratt Judson and Herman V. Ames. 

The Board of the Institute and the Committee on Ameri- 
can University Union have several members in common. 
In view of the increasing closeness of cooperation between 
the Institute and the Council is it desirable that an even 
larger percentage should be members of both boards? 

Has the time arrived for the reorganization of the Ameri- 
can University Union Committee of twenty-six members as 
a smaller representative committee including women as well 
as men? 

V 

American undergraduates, especially juniors, are studying 
abroad. Colleges, members of the American Council on 
Education, in increasing numbers are interested in this 
matter. The Smith College group in France, the Vassar 
College students under the supervision of a committee of the 
faculty, the University of Delaware group, the William and 
Mary experience, the Arizona, Utah and Southern California 
students in Mexico are illustrations. The University of 
Edinburgh and the University of Manchester require stu- 
dents reading for honors in French to spend one year in a 
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French university and count the year in France as one of the 
required periods of residence. ‘The nine students abroad in 
1925-26, under the auspices of the American Council on 
Education, have been special subjects of study. These 
students from Princeton, Yale, Cornell, New York, College 
of the City of New York, Chicago, Colorado State Teachers’ 
College and Ohio State have been students in the London 
School of Economics and the universities of Manchester, 
Montpellier, Paris, Munich, Madrid and Newnham College, 
Cambridge. 

An article in the EpucaTIoNaL Recorp, April, 1926, gives 
details of the arrangements made in these cases. It is to be 
noted that these are highly gifted students, carefully selected. 
The credentials which brought about their acceptance by 
European universities included not only an official transcript 
of record but a statement of achievement especially in the 
principal department of work, and a statement from the 
American Council on Education. The students were 
matriculated as free students, or, as American usage has it, 
unclassified students, so that they did not find themselves 
obliged to follow a rigid curriculum leading to the foreign 
degree but were free to enter courses best for their American 
degree requirements. They will present statements of the 
extent and quality of their work abroad for evaluation by 
their American registrars. 

The success of these students has led the Committee on 
Foreign Travel and Study to renew its offer of scholarships to 
be administered by the American Council on Education. 
For the ensuing year there will be seven scholarships of 
$1,000 each, one for a student of New York University, 
given by Mrs. Andrew Carnegie; one for a student of the 
College of the City of New York; one for a student of Am- 
herst College given by Mr. Aaron Naumberg; three presented 
by Mr. Felix M. Warburg, and one presented by Mr. S. W. 
Straus. 

It is to be noted that these scholarships, the only ones ad- 
ministered by the Council, all others having been transferred 
to the Institute of International Education, are of experi- 
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mental character. Already very important results in ex- 
changing credentials on the basis of a statement of achieve- 
ments rather than on a basis of semester hours and grades 
have been attained. If such a system makes possible ad- 
justment of students in dissimilar educational systems, it 
may have significance also in the domestic transference of 
students. 
VI 


In April, 1925, there was published in the EpucaTIoNaL 
Record a list of 115 organizations in the field of international 
educational relations. The publication of this list made 
known to each other many organizations which had been 
operating in the same field without cooperation and even 
without knowledge of each other. Inspired by the success 
of a Conference of British Committees in London in July, 
1925, a conference in which the Assistant Director had 
the honor of being included, the Assistant Director se- 
cured the cooperation of the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, the American Advisory Committee of the Committee 
on Intellectual Cooperation, and the American Council on 
Education, in issuing invitations to a morning and afternoon 
conference in the building of the National Academy of 
Sciences and the National Research Council, May 5, 1926. 

A very important result of this first conference of these 
American agencies in the field of international educational 
relations was the personal acquaintance of the following 25 
persons representing the 32 organizations named: James F. 
Abel, U. S. Bureau of Education; Florence Angell, Committee 
on International Relations of the American Association of 
University Women; Heloise Brainerd, Education Division, 
Pan American Union; M. H. Cartwright, Carnegie Corpora- 
tion; James Creese, American-Scandinavian Foundation; 
S. P. Duggan, Institute of International Education; Carl 
Friedrich, Institute of International Education; Perrin C. 
Galpin, C. R. B. Educational Foundation, Inc.; Virginia C. 
Gildersleeve, Committee on International Relations of the 
American Association of University Women; Mrs. Alexander 
M. Hadden, Students’ International Union; C. D. Hurrey, 
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Committee on Friendly Relations, Y. M. C. A.; Harry Pratt 
Judson, American University Union; Vernon Kellogg, Ameri- 
can Advisory Committee of Committee on Intellectual Co- 
operation; National Research Council; Katherine S. Lovell, 
Institute of International Education; H. N. MacCracken, 
Kosciusko Foundation; C. R. Mann, American Council on 
Education; Henry Allen Moe, John Simon Guggenheim Me- 
morial Foundation; George H. Nettleton, Committee on 
American University Union; Ellen F. Pendleton, Committee 
on International Relations of the American Association of 
University Women; Leonard Outhwaite, International Edu- 
cation Board, Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, Rocke- 
feller Foundation; David A. Robertson, American Council on 
Education; James A. Ross, Commonwealth Fund; Leo §S. 
Rowe, Pan American Union; Wm. F. Russell, International 
Institute, Teachers’ College; A. O. Thomas, World Federa- 
tion of Educational Associations; J. D. Thompson, American 
Advisory Committee, Committee on Intellectual Coopera- 
tion. 

During a spirited discussion of national cooperation in in- 
ternational educational relations, many interesting and im- 
portant items of information were brought to the knowledge 
of those present and several important suggestions were made. 

It seemed to be commonly agreed that the condition of 
college bulletin boards requires a smaller poster which shall 
merely catch attention and direct to the college personnel 
officer for further information. The possibility of a joint 
poster was suggested. It was made clear that greater pub- 
licity was necessary especially to inform young students of 
the fellowships for which they might later qualify. 

The selection of scholars and fellows was discussed as a 
personnel problem. For the convenience of committees 
which handle hundreds of applications, the importance of 
a digest of the credentials of each candidate was emphasized 
by the Guggenheim Foundation. Practice of all the organi- 
zations represented showed the importance of expert judg- 
ment of applicants after personal interview. The difficulty 
of arranging for interviews in a country as large as the 
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United States has brought about creation of regional com- 
mittees and local ‘‘personality referees.”” The possibility 
of joint local committees was considered. 

There was some discussion of the question of American 
representation on committees of selection in foreign countries. 
The American-Scandinavian Foundation has a distinguished 
group of Scandinavians familiar with the United States. 
The Commonwealth Fund in Great Britain has a very able 
committee of British educators, with an administrative 
officer who is an American—the Assistant Director of the 
American University Union. The International Institute of 
Teachers College has had success in dealing directly with the 
Ministry of Education in several countries in which scholars 
and fellows were chosen. The Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial has been successful in its use of individual native 
representatives in several countries. After some discussion 
it seemed to be clear that methods of selection of students for 
the United States will differ as the nations involved are 
closely or remotely connected with the United States and as 
the purposes of the students are specific or general. The 
proposal that there should be cooperation among committees 
led the representative of the American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion to say that the foreign committees of the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation would be glad to serve any other 
American organizations or institutions desirous of selecting 
candidates in the Scandinavian countries. It was suggested 
that universities and colleges might well have standing com- 
mittees to pass on candidates for fellowships from their own 
institution. 

It appeared that applications for scholarships and fellow- 
ships are received now at various dates from October 1 to 
April 15. It was recognized that in some cases applications 
must be in earlier than in other cases, but it was suggested 
also that in many cases it would be desirable to approximate 
February 1 for date of application and April 1 for announce- 
ment of award. Such a practice among several organizations 
would make it possible for one committee to bring to the 
attention of another committee the names of its appointees 
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and also the names of candidates who had failed of appoint- 
ment but who might well be considered by the other com- 
mittee. There seemed to be a general willingness to afford 
other committees full information regarding appointees and 
regarding persons who might be eligible to appointment by 
another committee. 

Discussion of announcement of awards included recogni- 
tion of the desirability of sending each other lists. Indeed 
the possibility of additional publicity through a joint list of 
awards was suggested. The excellent notices which the daily 
press throughout the country had given the Guggenheim 
awards were due to the efficiency and courtesy of the Asso- 
ciated Press. There was emphasis on the desirability 
of informing the American University Union in London and 
Paris, the Institute of International Education in New York, 
the Committee on Friendly Relations, and other organiza- 
tions desirous of serving students. 

The need for emergency funds to care for foreign students 
was dwelt upon by several speakers. The Rhodes Trustees 
have cared for sick American Rhodes Scholars. The Com- 
monwealth Fund appropriates an excess per student to care 
for such emergencies as may arise. The President of the 
World Federation of Educational Associations suggested a 
pooling of funds by organizations interested. It was pro- 
posed that it might be well to have the European Student 
Relief set aside such a sum. Group insurance, as a means 
for caring for emergencies, was discussed. It was generally 
agreed that this matter is so important as to deserve imme- 
diate study and action. 

The importance of cooperation with the Institute of Inter- 
national Education in arranging for visits, lectures, tours of 
foreign professors, and other visitors was emphasized. 

The immigration situation at the present time seems to 
offer much less difficulty than last year. The principal hard- 
ships mentioned are due first to the policy of the Department 
of Labor which forbids change of status of an immigrant 
after arrival in this country—a regulation necessary in order 
that the quota system may be managed with justice to bona- 
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fide immigrants; and second, to the word “‘professors’’ in 
the 1924 law which has been interpreted to exclude teachers 
in secondary and elementary schools. Several organiza- 
tions are interested in the exchange of such teachers and 
desire if possible to facilitate their admission to the United 
States. 

Attention was called to the place of the American Advisory 
Committee of the Committee on Intellectual Cooperation in 
diffusion of knowledge regarding American education. The 
American Council on Education plan for a handbook of 
American Universities and Colleges was announced. Atten- 
tion was called to the Bulletins of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education. The importance of continuing the April, 
1925, list of organizations in the field of international educa- 
tional relations was mentioned. 

The diffusion of information regarding foreign educational 
systems is important. The Specialist in Charge of Foreign 
Education in the United States Bureau of Education de- 
scribed plans for bulletins and circulars concerning the sys- 
tems of various countries. The work of the International 
Institute of Teachers College was mentioned. It was sug- 
gested that questionnaires sent to American institutions by 
the Committee on Intellectual Cooperation be edited by the 
Bureau of Education or the American Advisory Committee. 

A general discussion of financial problems was closed by 
the Director of the American Council on Education who ex- 
pressed the opinion that there must be a project of sufficient 
importance to warrant the support of many people. 


VIII 


The Director of the Office National des Universités et 
Ecoles Frangaises in a very moving paragraph of his report 
dwells upon the importance of the Franco-American ex- 
change of scholars, men of letters, great journalists, teachers, 
and young people who can speak of France with convincing 
affection. In commenting on the difficulty of securing 
French professors to proceed to the United States for six 
months he says: “Americans scarcely conceive the sad 
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reality that France lacks men, and that all the learned who 
have a name in technical teaching are overwhelmed with 
work.”’ 

Surely it is appropriate to assure our colleagues in France 
that we understand and that we deeply sympathize with 
France in that so many of her bravest and best have been 
called forever from classroom and laboratory and that we 
applaud and admire the loyalty which keeps busy in their 
universities and institutes those who remain, even though for 
a time—which we hope will be short—conditions deprive us 
in the United States of the pleasure of visits from these 
friends. 


IX 

Cooperation in maintaining and developing the interna- 
tional relations of American education has been the watch- 
word of the Council. It is most fully expressed in the memo- 
randum to which reference was made at the beginning of this 
report. This high purpose has dominated those with whom 
the American Council on Education has been brought into 
relations this year: the Institute of International Education, 
the Association of University Women, the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial and the organizations participating 
in the conference of May 5. To all of these the American 
Council on Education is grateful for full and friendly co- 
operation. 

Davip A. ROBERTSON, 
Assistant Director. 
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APPENDIX 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


CHAPTER I 
Education in the United States 


Absence of a Ministry of Education. Recent discussion of a Depart- 
ment of Education. The Bureau of Education. Other Federal 
agencies. Education as a function of the States and of private agencies 
especially in higher education. Voluntary association in educational 
field, e.g., American Council on Education. Elementary education. 
Secondary education. Direction of growth. 


CHAPTER II 
The American College 

Historical development. Sources of information: the college cata- 
logue, the president’s report, etc. Management: Board of Trustees; 
the President; the Faculty. Financial support. General purposes. 
Colleges for men. Colleges for women. Co-education. Negro educa- 
tion. Training and experience of members of the faculty. Tenure, 
salaries, pensions, insurance. Teaching load. Library. Laboratories. 
Curriculum. Residence. Freshman year; Sophomore year; Junior year; 
Senior year. Upper and lower divisions. The Junior College. Admis- 
sion requirements. Units. Examination and certificate. Advanced 
standing. Degree requirements. Methods of study. Recitations, 
quiz sections, assigned reading, papers. Student responsibility. Spe- 
cial problems in large institutions. Thesis requirements. Semester 
hours. Majors and minors. Measure of achievement. Grade points. 
Elimination of students. Prizes and scholarships. Phi Beta Kappa, 
Sigma Xi and other honor societies. Social organizations. Fraterni- 
ties. Student activities: dramatic, literary, musical, etc. Required 
chapel. Student government. Health supervision. Athletics. Vo- 
cational guidance. Appointment offices. Alumni Associations, their 
service and influence. 


CuapTer III 
The American University 
The college in relation to the university. Privately controlled and 
publicly controlled universities. State and municipal universities. 
Divisions. Departments. The Graduate School. General purposes. 
Training and experience of the graduate faculty. Research. Publica- 
tion. University presses. Scientific periodicals. Admission to gradu- 
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ate schools. Requirements for higher degrees. Language require- 
ments. Oral and written examinations. The thesis for the master’s 
degree. The Doctor’s thesis. Cooperation with industry. 


CHAPTER IV 

Opportunities for Graduate Study and Research in the United States 

The field of knowledge divided by subject approximating American 
university departmental organization with subdivisions according to 
special fields of study and research. Personnel. Library and labora- 
tory equipment. Adjacent libraries. Publications. Special courses. 
Number of students. Fellowships. Opportunities in related depart- 
ments. Facts helpful to students in first year of graduate study. Re- 


search institutes: Carnegie Institution, Rockefeller Institute, Mellon 
Institute, Wistar Institute, etc. 


CHAPTER V 
The Professional Schools 
Theology, Law, Medicine, Dentistry, Public Health, Engineering, 
Education, Business, etc. Admission to professional schools. Require- 
ments for degrees. Requirements for license to practice. 


CHAPTER VI 
Educational Standards in the United States 


Absence of Federal control of degrees. Variety of State require- 
ments. The University of the State of New York. “Diploma mills.” 
“Approved,” “standard,” “accredited.” Correspondence study. Uni- 
versity extension. Voluntary associations for advancement of higher 
education. The Association of American Universities. Regional 
associations—The North Central Association, Association of Schools 
and Colleges of the Middle States and Maryland, Association of Col- 
leges and Schools of the Southern States, Northwest Association of 
Colleges and Schools. Catholic Educational Association. Association 
of American Colleges. Association of American Law Schools. Ameri- 
can Medical Association. Society for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education. The Committee on Standards, the American Council on 
Education. Lists as standardizing agencies. 


CuaptTer VII 
The Foundations and Their Influence 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. The Gen- 
eral Education Board. The Rockefeller Foundation. The Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial. The Commonwealth Fund. John 
Simon Guggenheim Foundation. Gifts and other services to higher 
education. 
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Cuapter VIII 
The Foreign Student in the United States 


The student and the Immigration Act of 1924. Sources of Informa- 
tion—American consuls; Bureau of Education; Institute of Inter- 
national Education; American University Union; Committee on 
Friendly Relations among Foreign Students. Admission to college or 
university. Ability to use English language. Health. Financial 
problems. Passport and visa. Arrival at American port. Attitude of 
Americans. Travel in the United States. Arrival at college. Local 
committees or officers in charge of international relations. Cost of 
living in various communities. Housing conditions. Self-support 
among American students. Other financial problems. Tuition and 
scholarships. How to study. Oral and written reports on reading. 
Social adjustments. Faculty advisers. Organizations for foreign 
students in college and community. 


CHAPTER IX 
Universities and Colleges of the United States 


Information concerning each institution on the accredited list of 
the American Council on Education (which is made up of the lists of 
the Association of American Universities and the several regional 
associations). Institutions arranged alphabetically. 

1. Name. 2. Address. 3. Type. 4. History. 5. Organization. 
6. Financial Resources. 7. Grounds and Buildings. 8. Library. 9. 
Laboratories. 10. Museums. 11. Observatory. 12. Health Program. 
13. Admission Requirements. 14. Degree Requirements. 15. Curricu- 
lum. 16. Enrollment. 17. Degrees. 18. Fees and Other Expenses. 
19. Scholarships and fellowships. 20. Employment Bureau. 21. 
Residence Requirements. 22. Dates of Beginning and Ending Sessions. 
23. Summer Session. 24. University Extension. 25. Publications. 26. 
Student Life. 27. Achievements of Year ending June 30, 1920. 28 
Administrative Officers. 


APPENDICES 


1. The Association of American Universities. Purpose. Member- 
ship. Criteria. Approved list. 

2. Other associations. Criteria. Lists. 

3. College Entrance Examination Board. 

4. Scholarships and Fellowships. Prizes. 

5. Foreign students in United States. Tables of Institute of Inter- 
national Education and Bureau of Education. 

6. State requirements for teachers. 

7. State and other requirements for practising professions. 
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8. Fraternities. Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma XI and other honorary 
societies. Other fraternities. 


9. Junior Colleges. 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


Teachers’ Colleges. 


Learned societies. Officers and address. Annual meetings. 
Institutes and Research in Industry. 


Libraries. Special collections. 


Bibliography. 

Index of institutions. 
Geographical index. 
Index of names. 
Atlas. 
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The Institute of International Education 


HE WORK in international education has been grow- 
"| xe apace in the past year, as the records of the Council 

show. Perhaps I can illustrate that best by simply 
giving you a few figures from my own office in New York. 
We have been so overwhelmed with visitors and correspond- 
ence that I asked my secretary to keep a record for four 
months of the correspondence and of the number of visitors 
who came into the office asking advice, both the Americans 
going abroad and the foreigners coming to the United States. 
The record for four months showed an average of 5,000 
visitors and about 3,000 letters a month. 

We have been talking today about industrial cooperation. 
I had several long conferences with the representative of the 
German government which is trying to send here student 
laborers to work in our industrial establishments just for 
one year in order to get the advantage of the experience that 
might be had in these establishments. The Commissioner 
of Immigration was brought into the conference and has 
agreed to the arrangement. It is now being carried out. 
There are ten here already, thirty are coming at the end 
of this month, and one hundred have been authorized by the 
Commissioner of Immigration. That simply illustrates one 
kind of thing that comes to the office for consideration. 

Some very impractical things come in. A very fine repre- 
sentative from Switzerland had an idea to establish an inter- 
national university at Geneva. I personally considered it a 
hopeless enterprise, but time had to be given to it. 

Letters come on all kinds of subjects. A student writes 
from Italy wanting to know where he can study the chem- 
istry of India rubber. I do not know, but I have to find 
out where he can study the chemistry of India rubber and 
answer him. Or a letter from Italy, where they hope to 
establish a marmalade industry in competition with Dundee, 
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asks where is the best place to go to study about citrus fruits, 
and we have to find out and inform the sender where to go to 
study about citrus fruits. 

Sometimes people wholly outside of education come in for 
advice. A representative of J. P. Morgan & Company came 
recently to my office to ask advice as to whether the student 
demonstrations in China were really serious or merely the 
ebullition of student emotion. Those are samples of the 
kind of things we have to attend to. 

Another of the important enterprises of the institute is 
the administration of fellowships. That work has grown 
immensely. Three years ago we got out a little booklet on 
fellowships and scholarships for Americans going abroad and 
for foreign students coming to this country. As a result of 
the very intensive investigation we have made since then 
we have had to get out two volumes. This volume I hold 
in my hand represents the volume on fellowships and scholar- 
ships open to foreign students for study in the United States 
and there is another volume of exactly the same size on 
fellowships and scholarships open to American students for 
study abroad. We have tried to list in it all the fellowships 
and scholarships for American students going abroad and 
all fellowships and scholarships for foreign students coming 
to this country given by either individuals or foundations. 
The number has grown so large and so very, very rapidly 
that I am sure we must have omitted some, but we have made 
a very careful investigation and it is the most complete list 
that has yet been compiled. 

Not only do we distribute information about fellowships, 
we also administer at the present time 126 fellowships for 
American students going abroad and foreign students coming 
here. This year there are 25 German students in this 
country and 11 Americans over there; 7 students from 
Hungary over here and 3 over there; 4 from Jugo-Slavia 
here and 3 over there. The World Peace Foundation has 
established four fellowships of $1,500 each to bring four 
students from Mexico in the hope that something might be 
done to help foster good will with Mexico. 
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Mrs. Willard Straight gave $4,500 for three years to send 
seven students to China to study about Chinese civilization 
and culture and come back and let us know more about it. 
We have 11 full fellowships for students going to France in 
commemoration of the American ambulance drivers who died 
over there during the war. 

During the present year, as a result of cooperation between 
the Institute and the American Council on Education, the 
Council has turned over to the Institute the administration 
of the Franco-American fellowships for young men and 
young girls sent here by the French government and for 
young men and girls, particularly the girls, sent by the 
United States to France. 

We have, as I say, 126 fellowships to administer. When 
you consider what this administration means you may 
realize how much labor it involves. Consider, for example, 
one of these several kinds of fellowship. We first advertise 
it to every college in the country and have applications sent 
in. All those applications with the credentials and records 
of the students are then sent to an expert in that field. That 
expert studies them with great care and sends them back 
to us listed in the order of preference. We then appoint a 
nominating committee at some university. This year we 
had a nominating committee of three men from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; last year, it was from the University 
of Chicago, and next year it may be from Harvard. Wesend 
to this committee the best of the applications listed in the 
order of preference—not all of them, because for these 11 
fellowships last year there were 102 applications, a very 
large percentage of them being very fine. We simply sent 
20 to the nominating committee and from that 20 the nomi- 
nating committee selected 11. 

The administration of fellowships not only requires this 
very great care in the study of the credentials that are sent 
in, but we also request those who apply for a fellowship to 
secure from a representative citizen in the neighborhood a 
statement concerning the applicant’s personality, indicating 
whether he is the kind of person who could adjust himself 
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wisely to French, or German, or Italian conditions—whatever 
it may be. The same is true of those coming from the other 
Side. 

So much for the students. I wish I might speak at greater 
length about the orientation of the students when they 
arrive, but I have not the time. 

The next important thing we do is to arrange for visiting 
professors. A large number comes from all over the world 
to lecture in our universities. We keep the universities 
and colleges informed of prospective visitors and ask whether 
they would like one of these lecturers to speak on his par- 
ticular topic in that school or college. There have been 
many most gratifying responses during the past year. I 
saw nearly all these men when they returned, and it would 
be astonishing to you to hear the reports they brought back 
about their experiences in the colleges and universities. 
And I also hear from the colleges and universities, them- 
selves, of the fine influence these visitors exert going about 
the country in this way. 

Some of them as a result of their lectures are invited to 
stay permanently in America. This brings an element of 
value to the teaching staff of our institutions. I wish we 
had some money to enable us to pay these men to go to the 
more remote colleges and the smaller colleges where foreign 
visitors so seldom go. They would then have a greater in- 
fluence than they have now. If anyone is acquainted with 
an unappropriated millionaire and will report that fact to 
me, I will try to get in contact with him for this purpose. 

In addition to these things we issue certain publications. 
The publications on fellowships have already been mentioned. 
In order to foster international good will among the masses 
of our students who cannot go abroad either on fellowships 
or on their own hook, we published last year a syllabus on 
international relations. Seven of the most able men at 
Columbia University spent two hours a week for fourteen 
months in preparing this syllabus. It is simply a syllabus, 
not a reading book. We listed the great problems of inter- 
national cooperation, the League of Nations, etc., and one 
man would bring in the material on one topic at every 
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meeting and the other six would criticize it and amend it. 
The result is this book on international relations. Macmillan 
publishes it and I am delighted with the response that has 
come from all sides. I have letters from presidents of 
colleges stating that until such a syllabus appeared it had 
been impractical to give courses on international relations. 
I am very glad to say that, of the $1,500 spent for its publica- 
tion, about $350 has already been returned as royalties, 
although it has been out less than a year. 

Another important activity that is effective in increasing 
good will is the bringing here of the debating teams from 
Oxford and Cambridge Universities. Some of you are, no 
doubt, in institutions where you heard those young men. 
We had teams last year both from Oxford and Cambridge, 
the Oxford team going to the west and the Cambridge team 
staying in the east. The results have been splendid. The 
experience has given those young fellows from Great Britain 
a much better understanding of our system of education 
and work, and it certainly has done the same thing for the 
teams sent to Great Britain by Yale, Columbia, and Bates. 

This exchange has also had a good effect on the methods 
of debating. You know how in our debates the affirmative 
used to divide their points among themselves and the nega- 
tive divided their points among themselves, and no one 
infringed on the other one but followed the set outline with 
a great degree of logic that often drove away the audience 
because it could not understand the details. The English 
teams have brought a new point of view entirely. They 
sometimes do not even agree among themselves. I was 
amazed two years ago to see one Oxford fellow get up after 
his colleague had spoken and say, ‘‘I do not agree with my 
associate in this respect.”” I had never heard that before 
from any American team. Debates are becoming more a 
discussion of the topic than a debate to win. 

This September a group of 100 medical students from 
Cambridge University, accompanied by some distinguished 
professors of medicine, are coming to visit America. They 
cannot go all over the country, of course, as they can be 
here but three weeks. In those three weeks they want to 
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see Harvard, Columbia, Pennsylvania, Johns Hopkins, 
Toronto, and Montreal. The deans of seven or eight 
medical schools have arranged for the entire entertainment 
of these 100 young men and their professors. The Carnegie 
Endowment was good enough at my request to put aside 
$2,000 to assist in this entertainment. Such international 
professional visits are admirable things for young men in a 
particular field of work. 

During the past fall I was able to give some advice to the 
splendid group of young men who are trying to form an 
American Federation of University Students. You may 
know that there is in every country in Europe a federation 
of students. There is an English Union of Students, a 
French Union of Students, an Italian Union of Students, 
etc. But we have never had an American Union of Students 
because our country is so very, very big. Possibly we never 
can have one, but you probably know of the splendid attempt 
at forming one that was made at Princeton University last 
fall. Representatives of the Continental or International 
Federation of Students were invited to the Princeton meet- 
ing, and were able, as a result of their experience over there, 
to give a great deal of information and advice to the Ameri- 
can students, representing some 122 institutions altogether. 
The young men and young women there gave me an in- 
creased belief in the ability and intelligence of the youth of 
our country by the way they went about these problems 
and solved a good many of them. 

Cooperation between the American Council on Education, 
the Institute and the American University Union, which is 
now a constituent part of the Council, is developing in the 
best of spirit and with the best of results. For example, 
one of the problems that has worried the Institute is the 
question of the evaluation of the degrees—not the evaluation 
of the degrees of the countries that have long had established 
systems of education like France and England and Germany, 
but the evaluation of degrees from those countries from which 
we receive thousands of students but whose systems of edu- 
cation have been by no means well organized or stabilized. 
We have literally thousands of Chinese and Hindu and 
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Latin-American students. It is entirely impossible to tell 
from credentials whether these students are capable of 
undertaking graduate work or not. I have not had the 
resources nor the equipment at my disposal to carry this 
thing out properly, and it is a great delight to me that it 
has been turned over to the American Council on Education. 

Another thing that has been developed during the past 
year has been the international student tours. Not many 
of you possibly have been able, as I have, to go down to the 
boats of the various lines, the United States Line, the Cunard 
Line and the other lines, and to have seen the preparations 
made for student third-class, as they call it. Student 
third-class means quarters specially equipped for students 
in the space formerly used as quarters for immigrants. The 
entire equipment that was formerly used for immigrants 
has been replaced by fittings suitable for students. They 
invited me to visit several of these and to eat a meal. I 
do not know whether it was a specially prepared meal, but 
they told me it was the kind students were going to get, and 
it was very good. Most of the reports I have seen from 
students who traveled this way last year are to the effect 
that it is a very good arrangement. It opens great possibil- 
ities of international understanding among students. Be- 
sides, the student unions in the various European countries 
are organizing themselves to take charge of American 
students who go on tours properly organized and supervised. 
In Germany and in other countries of Europe, I myself saw, 
last year, walking groups of American students, who had 
been taken care of when they got into the country by the 
students of that particular country. It is an admirable 
movement. 

I could keep you here a great deal longer talking about 
these various ways in which we hope to develop international 
good will and international understanding, but this is 
enough possibly to give you the idea that we are touching 
only the periphery of the problem and need greater resources 
to go very much further into it. 

STEPHEN P. DucGGan, 
Director. 
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The American University Union 


HE PAST scholastic year has been a very busy one 
for the Union in the United States, in France and in 
Great Britain. In the United States the fine service 
of six years as Secretary of the New York Office performed 
by Professor J. W. Cunliffe came to an end when Professor 
Cunliffe left the country on sabbatical leave. The earnest 
desire on the part of the Committee of the American Univer- 
sity Union, the Directors of the American Council on Educa- 
tion and the Administrative Board of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education to cooperate as closely as poossible in 
their activities, resulted in the transfer on January 1, 1926, 
of the New York office of the Union from Columbia Univer- 
sity to the Institute of International Education and the 
advent of the Institute’s Director, Mr. S. P. Duggan, as 
Secretary of the Union. 

The Paris branch of the Union has been administered 
during the past year by Professor J. D. M. Ford, assisted 
by Dr. Horatio S. Krans. In addition, like most of his 
predecessors, Professor Ford lectured in several of the pro- 
vincial universities on the James Hazen Hyde Foundation. 
As he is a distinguished figure in the field of Spanish culture, 
upon invitation of the Spanish educational authorities, he 
extended his visit to Spain with excellent effect. He repre- 
sented the Union at the installation of the new Institut 
International de Cooperation Intellectuelle in the Palais 
Royal and has organized close and cordial relations with it. 
And he has spoken in the name of the Union at a large num- 
ber of social gatherings. 

Since the removal last year of the Union to its new and 
beautiful quarters at 173 Boulevard St. Germain, its activity 
has greatly increased. The Director has informed the 
Committee that the number of daily visitors to the Union 
averages sixty. When one adds to that burden the answer- 
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ing of the large correspondence, the visits to officials and 
the addresses to educational gatherings, it can readily be 
understood that such expansion of activity has placed an 
increased burden upon the Director and Assistant Director. 
At the spring meeting of the Union Committee, it was voted 
to extend the vacation of the Director, who was in ill health, 
from one to two months. Moreover, in order to keep the 
Assistant Director in touch with American movements in 
education it was voted to give him at the end of each six 
years of service a furlough of two months with a traveling 
allowance to and from the United States. This privilege 
also applies to the Assistant Director of the Union at London. 

The report concerning the Paris office cannot be closed 
without emphasizing one of the recommendations of the 
retiring Director. He states “It is imperative that Ameri- 
can students resort in far larger numbers than at present to 
the provincial universities; there are all too many of them 
at Paris where they are not all working to their best ad- 
vantage.” 

Few Americans are familiar with the excellent work done 
at the provincial universities. American students located 
in them study in surroundings far more conducive to their 
acquaintance with the intimate life of the French people 
than they do at Paris. The Union Committee ought to 
exert all its influence to direct American students to the 
provincial universities wherever circumstances will permit. 
The Committee at its winter meeting elected Professor Gary 
Calkins, Professor of Zoology at Columbia University, to be 
the Director of the Paris branch of the Union next year. 

The London branch of the Union has been administered 
during the past year by Professor R. M. Wenley of the 
University of Michigan, assisted by Mr. Richard H. Simpson. 
The new Director set himself with unusual vigor to become 
acquainted with the situation in various parts of Great 
Britain by personal observation and made an unusually 
large number of visits to the British institutions of higher 
education. His reports are full of suggestive recommenda- 
tions for the improvement of the work of the Union in Great 
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Britain. One of the recommendations cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. He states that Cambridge and Oxford 
have reached the saturation point with reference to numbers; 
that the practice of American students attending these 
institutions for purposes of ‘‘atmosphere’’ should be rigor- 
ously discouraged; that only our best prepared students 
should be sent to Great Britain at all, and that an increasing 
number should be directed to other institutions such as St. 
Andrews in Scotland, where the conditions most nearly re- 
semble what they seek at Oxford and Cambridge. With 
these recommendations the Union Committee finds itself 
in complete accord. 

All the burdens under which the Paris branch labors 
apply also to the London branch. In addition its quarters 
do not compare in size and commodiousness with those of 
Paris. Hence the work is carried on under harsh conditions. 
It ought to be one of the problems to be first considered by 
the Union Committee next year to devise ways and means 
for alleviating conditions at the London branch. 

A considerable part of the time and effort of the Union 
Committee has been taken up during the past year in devis- 
ing a plan to secure support for the establishment of branches 
of the University Union in important educational centers 
throughout the world. A Sub-Committee of the Union 
Committee composed of Messrs. Stokes, Mann, Robertson, 
Cunliffe, Monroe and Duggan held several meetings to con- 
sider the subject and drew up a statement of the financial 
needs to establish branches at once at Rome, Geneva and 
Berlin and, when conditions would permit, at other places. 
This statement was presented in person by Messrs. Mann 
and Duggan to the representatives of the Carnegie and 
Rockefeller interests engaged in international education 
and to the representatives of the Commonwealth Fund. It 
was also given wide publicity in the EpucATIONAL REcorp 
and School and Society. As yet no response has been forth- 
coming. But the Committee is by no means discouraged 
and feels convinced that the importance and even necessity 
of the plan will be recognized. In fact this report can 
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justifiably be concluded on the optismistic note that the 
wisdom of close cooperation between the representatives of 
higher education in our country with those of other countries 
is now everywhere recognized and will unquestionably result 
in an increase of international good-will. 
Harry Pratt Jupson, 
Chairman. 
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The Colleges and the Influenza Hazard 
in 1926 


PIDEMICS are generally regarded as decrees of fate, 
iz erratic in their incidence and impossible to predict by 

scientific methods. Thus the devastating influenza 
epidemic of 1918 seemed to fall upon us without warning, 
and, having caught us unprepared, it exacted an appalling 
toll of life and suffering. 

Because unexpected disasters and epidemics cause such 
terrible suffering and waste, the Engineering-Economics 
Foundation is devoting a portion of its energies to a scientific 
study of such catastrophies. Among other things we have 
been studying influenza epidemics. The facts that have 
been compiled seem so significant that I have been invited 
to present them here for your consideration. 

When we began this study we had only the overall record 
of what influenza actually did to a community. We have 
today in the foundation a card for every day from September 
12, 1918, until today showing the action of influenza on the 
ordinary occupations of the community and on family life, 
showing when the schools closed, when the teachers were 
out, when they began to stagger transportation, when the 
theaters closed, when the hospitals stopped taking surgical 
cases and began taking influenza cases—the whole picture 
of influenza for each year, taken just as your oculist takes 
your record each time you change your glasses. 

We have also been examining the influenza record for 
every year from 1729 up to 1918, for it was in 1729 that Dr. 
Forbes began his great list of cases of influenza in England 
and Wales. So we can note that in 1783 it was more severe 
than it was in 1918, for example, and that this epidemic has 
been faced in years gone by and faced more than once. 

The problem of influenza is briefly this: To tell in any 
spring whether the wave of that spring, such a wave as we 
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have had this year, is merely the endemic wave—one which is 
to be repeated next year with one of greater strength—or 
whether, as in 1889 and other years it is the first wave of 
the epidemic variety of influenza. This latter moves in 
three great waves, a first wave with light mortality and high 
sickness in the spring, a second wave in which pneumonia 
and the other complications are present that comes in in 
the fall and sweeps with such rigor through the community 
that commonly one out of every three in the community is 
affected, as was the case in the year 1918. You must re- 
member that in 1918 from the reporting countries 10,000,000 
deaths were recorded. There were 20,000,000 cases in the 
United States. There were 217,800 cases in Boston, a city 
of 760,000 population. That illustrates the seriousness of 
the question. 

The influenza wave this spring came to us first on February 
27. The news came by the Associated Press from Rochester, 
New York. That was the first paralysis of a community 
indicated in the east. It had been moving from San Fran- 
cisco down along the border and up through the south. It 
moved along transportation routes a day atatime. It took 
a day to move from Rochester to De Soto, two days to 
Geneva, three days to Amsterdam, twelve days to Provid- 
ence, sixteen days to Hartford, etc., moving steadily and 
persistently through the area of the east. Some of the cities 
remained immune. Providence was affected to the extent 
of 14in 100. Boston had a far lower percentage. 

This wave this spring has shown a rapid evolution. It has 
shown two other things! Where it has hit, it has caused a 
very high rate of absence from the health departments. It 
has taken a rate—which I will explain in a moment—of one 
man year of 300 working days per 10,000 employees. That 
is, for every 10,000 employees 300 were out for every day of 
the epidemic, and the epidemic ran twenty-two days. That 
happened in some twenty-seven cities in the United States 
this year. The whole picture is one in which the evidence, 
so far as evidence shows the picture, indicates that this 
is a wave which may be the predecessor of a second far higher 
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wave either in thirty-three or sixty-six weeks. Dr. Burney, 
the statistician of the Royal College of Physicians, puts the 
period at either thirty-three or sixty-six weeks. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the peril of influenza. Any 
disease which, as influenza did in 1918, takes four times as 
many days for sickness as all other sickness taken together, 
which can kill 12,000,000 in a single epidemic from reporting 
countries—no one knows what the total is—requires atten- 
tion the moment a suspicious situation appears such as is 
here presented. ; 

Now, what can the college do? The first thing it can do 
is to have its health department recognize the possibility of 
an epidemic and know that there has been an influenza wave, 
whether it struck the college community or not. The first 
wave is irregular, the second is general. You may have been 
in a territory that was absolutely untouched by the first 
wave and yet the second wave goes right straight across. 
Health departments should know something of this history, 
and should know that we have had this spring a wave of 
influenza that closely resembles that of the spring of 1918. 
A more virulent wave is likely to appear in either thirty- 
three or sixty-six weeks. If it comes—mind you, I do not 
say that it will come, no one can predict—be prepared for 
rigid medical inspection. This means that every student 
with an abnormal or subnormal temperature or with a back- 
ache should be reported. It means that the key positions, 
such as the telephone operators, health officers, nurses and 
others, should be so supported by understudies and outside 
aides that when your community moves, as it does move 
under those circumstances, from education to the saving of 
life, there will be somebody prepared to take the places of 
those incapacitated. 

This study is progressing steadily. We are continuously 
organizing day by day the records from a fair number of 
clinics. Now we are steadily increasing the number through- 
out the east week by week, so as to get more cases. The 
reason that we cannot speak with more certainty today is 
mainly that instead of examining 40,000 cases in five institu- 
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tions, we ought to be examining at least 1,000,000, in thirty 
institutions. Nevertheless the evidence thus far is sufficient 
to warrant using every precaution known to your own health 
division. The Engineering Foundation will be glad to be 
of service in the matter or to answer any questions. 

Ho.iis GopFREY. 
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Constitution of American Council 
on Education 


1. Name: The name of the organization shall be ‘ American Council 
on Education.” 

2. Opyect: The general object of the Council is to promote and 
carry out cooperative action in matters of common interest to the 
associations represented. It is understood that such matters will lie 
mainly in the field of university and college work, and in related educa- 
tional fields. The Council was organized to meet national needs in 
time of war and will always seek to render patriotic service. It will 
also encourage international cooperation in educational matters. 

3. MEMBERSHIP: The membership of the Council shall consist of 
three classes of members—constituent, associate, and institutional. 

Constituent Members: This group shall consist of the following na- 
tional educational organizations and such other bodies having similar 
interests as may from time to time be added by the Council: 


American Association of Teachers Colleges 

American Association of University Professors 

American Association of University Women 

Association of American Colleges 

Association of American Medical Colleges 

Association of American Universities 

Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States 
and Maryland 

Association of Land Grant Colleges 

Association of Urban Universities 

Catholic Educational Association 

Council of Church Boards of Education 

Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of the American Medical 
Association. 

Department of Superintendence 

Institute of International Education 

National Association of State Universities 

National Education Association 

North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 

Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education. 


Each organization shall be represented on the Council by three mem- 
bers who shall vote as a unit through a designated person. It is recom- 
mended that each organization in the first election following the date 
of this meeting, elect one member for a term of one year; one for a 
term of two years; and one for a term of three years; and that all sub- 
sequent elections be for terms of three years. Elections of new mem- 
bers to the Council shall take effect immediately following such elections. 
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Any election to fill a vacancy occurring during the year shall take 
. effect at once, and shall be for the remaining period of the term thus 
filled. 

The Council shall report its actions to the several organizations at 
the close of each year ending April 30, and at such other times as 
may be desired. 

Associate Members: Associate members shall consist of such organi- 
zations having interests related to the work of the Council as may from 
time to time be elected by the Council. Associate members may send 
one representative each to the meetings of the Council, without right 
to vote. 

Institutional Members: This group shall consist of colleges, universities 
and professional and technical schools of similar grade, that contribute 
not less than one hundred dollars to the treasury of the Council, and of 
other organizations of high standing that carry on higher educational 
activities, or cooperate with educational institutions in improving in- 
struction, and that contribute not less than five hundred dollars a year 
to the treasury of the Council. The conditions of eligibility for in- 
stitutional membership, both for educational institutions and for other 
organizations, and the scale of membership fees shall be fixed by the 
Executive Committee of the Council. Institutional members may send 
one representative each to the meetings of the Council. Whenever a 
vote is taken, if there are negative votes, the institutional members 
shall be counted separately and no action shall be valid unless supported 
by a majority of the constituent members present and voting. On re- 
quest of any three members any matter directly affecting institutional 
members shall be made the subject of a referendum vote by them before 
final action is taken by the Council. 

4. Dues: The annual dues for constituent members shall be $100 
a year, for associate members $10 a year, and for institutional members 
from $100 to $500 a year for educational institutions, and from $500 
to $2,500 a year for other organizations, a portion of which shall be for 
one or more subscriptions to THe EpuUCATIONAL REcoRD at $2.00 a 
year for each subscription, the number of copies to which each member 
is entitled being fixed by the Executive Committee. 

5. Orricers: The Council shall elect a Chairman, a first Vice- 
Chairman, a second Vice-Chairman, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and such 
other officers as from time to time may seem desirable. The Treasurer 
need not be a member of the Council. All funds for which the Council, 
or any of its committees, is responsible, shall be received by the Treas- 
urer and shall be disbursed by him under proper authority. 

The Council shall also elect a salaried Director, who shall be the 
chief executive officer. He shall have general administrative super- 
vision of the affairs of the Council and shall be responsible for the 
carrying out of such plans and policies as the Council, or its executive 
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committee, may approve. He shall be ex officio a member of the 
executive committee and of all standing committees. He shall report 
annually to the Council, and shall make such other reports as the 
Chairman of the Council may request. 

All officers, except the Director, shall be elected at the Annual. 
Meeting, and their terms of office shall begin immediately following 
election. 

6. Executive ComMITTEE: There shall be an Executive Committee 
consisting of ten members, eight selected from the representatives of 
the constituent organizations, and the Director and the United States 
Commissioner of Education ex officio. The Chairman and Secretary 
of the Council shall be Chairman and Secretary, respectively, of the 
Executive Committee. The remaining six members shall be elected by 
the Council, two at each annual meeting to serve for a three-year term. 
The Executive Committee shall hold meetings at least quarterly, and 
shall report its actions to the members of the Council after each meeting. 

In case a member of the Executive Committee shall fail to attend 
(or to designate an alternate) at two meetings of the Executive Com- 
mittee, he shall cease to be a member thereof. In case of a vacancy 
on the Executive Committee, the Committee shall have power to fill 
the vacancy until the next meeting of the Council. 

7. MEEtTINGs: The annual meeting of the Council shall be held on 
the first Friday in May. Special meetings may be called by the Chair- 
man. The Chairman shall call a meeting at any time at the request of 
representatives of any three constituent organizations. 

Written notice of all meetings shall be sent to all members at least 
two weeks in advance, except in special circumstances when this pro- 
vision may be waived by consent of the representatives of two-thirds 
of the organizations constituting the Council. 

Those present at any meeting of which written notice has been duly 
given, shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business, but no 
action shall become effective until approved by representatives of a 
majority of the organizations constituting the Council. 

8. BupGet: The Executive Committee shall present a budget each 
year at the annual meeting, and no financial obligation shall be incurred 
by any officer or committee except as authorized by the Council or the 
Executive Committee. The fiscal year of the Council shall close on 
April 30. 

9. TRAVELING ExPENsEs: The traveling expenses of the officers and 
the Executive Committee may be paid from the funds of the Council. 

It is recommended that the traveling expenses of the other members 
attending the meetings of the Council be paid by the organizations 
which they represent. 

10. COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS: The Council and the Executive 
Committee may appoint special committees. All committee appoint- 
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ments shall expire April 30, with right to reappointment. The 
members of committees may be selected from the members of any 
institution associated with one of the organizations constituting the 
Council. Chairmen of committees shall be invited to sit with the 
Council, without right to vote. 

11. AuTHoRITY oF CoMMITTEES: Final responsibility for all under- 
takings rests with the Council. The Executive Committee shall act 
for the Council between meetings, but shall refer all questions involving 
new policy to the members of the Council for letter ballot before taking 
final action. Committees are not authorized to commit the Council 
to any undertaking not specifically authorized by the Council or its 
Executive Committee. 

12. AMENDMENTs: This Constitution may be amended at any time 
by vote of three-fourths of the organizations constituting the Council. 

Written notice of any proposed change in the Constitution shall be 
sent to all constituent members of the Council at least two weeks before 
the meeting at which the proposed change is to be considered. 
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Officers of the American Council on 
Education, 1926-27 


Chairman: Virginia C. Gildersleeve, Barnard College, representing 
the American Association of University Women. 

First Vice-Chairman: Herman V. Ames, University of Pennsylvania, 
representing the Association of American Universities. 

Second Vice-Chairman: Kenyon L. Butterfield, Michigan State 
College of Agriculture and Applied Science, representing the Association 
of Land Grant Colleges. 

Secretary: R. M. Hughes, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, represent- 
ing the National Association of State Universities. 

Treasurer: Corcoran Thom, American Security & Trust Company, 
Washington, D. C. 

Director: C. R. Mann. 

Assistant Director: David A. Robertson. 

Asststant to the Director: C. E. Hewitt. 

Executive Committee: The Chairman, the Secretary, for 1 year— 
S. P. Capen, University of Buffalo, representing the Association of 
American Colleges; A. W. Harris, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
representing the Council of Church Boards of Education. For 2 years— 
Chas. H. Judd, University of Chicago, representing the Nortb Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools; Wm. Mather Lewis, 
George Washington University, representing the Association of Urban 
Universities. For 3 years—R. J. Condon, Supt. of Schools, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, representing the Department of Superintendence; Anson Phelps 
Stokes, 2408 Massachusetts Avenue N.W., Washington, D. C., repre- 
senting the Institute of International Education. The Director and 
the U. S. Commissioner of Education, ex officio. 


CONSTITUENT MEMBERS AND THEIR DELEGATES FOR 
1926-27 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS COLLEGES: 
E. L. Hendricks, Central Missouri State Teachers College, Warrens- 
burg, Mo. 
Joseph Rosier, Fairmont, W. Va. 
H. A. Brown, State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS: 
H. W. Tyler, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Mass. 
J. V. Denney, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
H. G. Doyle, George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN: 
Virginia C. Gildersleeve, Barnard College, New York City. 
Lois Hayden Meek, 1634 Eye Street, Washington, D. C. 
Eleanor Boswell, 1634 Eye Street, Washington, D. C. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES: 
W. D. Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 
J. H. MacCracken, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 
S. P. Capen, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, New York. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN MEDICAL COLLEGES: 
Delegates not yet appointed. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES: 
H. V. Ames, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
R. L. Wilbur, Stanford University, Stanford University, Calif. 
L. D. Coffman, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS OF THE MIDDLE 
STATES AND MARYLAND. 
Delegates not yet appointed. 
ASSOCIATION OF LAND GRANT COLLEGES: 
R. A. Pearson, University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 
William J. Kerr, Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, Oregon. 
K. L. Butterfield, Michigan Agricultural College, East Lansing, 
Mich. 
ASSOCIATION OF URBAN UNIVERSITIES: 
W. H. P. Faunce, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 
Richard R. Price, Dir. Extension Div., Univ. of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
F. B. Robinson, College of the City of New York, New York City. 
CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION: 
Rt. Rev. Thos. J. Shahan, Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Rt. Rev. Edward A. Pace, Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Rev. P. L. McCormick, Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
CouNcIL OF CHURCH BOARDS OF EDUCATION: 
H. O. Pritchard, 222 Downey Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. W. Harris, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
R. L. Kelly, 111 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
CouNcIL ON MEDICAL EDUCATION AND HOSPITALS OF THE AMERICAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION: 
Surgeon General Merritte W. Ireland, United States Army, 
Washington, D. C. 
William Pepper, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
N. P. Colwell, 535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE: 
Frank W. Ballou, Franklin School Building, Washington, D. C. 
R. J. Condon, Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
William McAndrew, Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, III. 
INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION: 
Samuel P. Capen, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, New York. 
Anson Phelps Stokes, 2408 Massachusetts Avenue N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
S. P. Duggan, Institute of International Education, 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE UNIVERSITIES: 
J. C. Futrall, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 
R. M. Hughes, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
H. W. Chase, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION: 
George D. Strayer, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City. 
William B. Owen, Chicago Normal College, Chicago, III. 
Jessie Gray, Philadelphia Normal School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NorTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS: 
J. D. Elliff, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
K. C. Babcock, University of Illinois, Urbana, II. 
Chas. H. Judd, University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF ENGINEERING EDUCATION: 
F. L. Bishop, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hugh Miller, George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 
C. J. Tilden, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


Alumni Association of American Rhodes Scholars. 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars. 
American Historical Association. 

American Institute of Architects. 
American-Scandinavian Foundation. 

Association of Collegiate Schools of Architecture. 
Character Education Institution. 
Engineering-Economics Foundation. 

Modern Language Association of America. 
National Research Council. 

National Society of College Teachers of Education. 
Religious Education Association. 

United Y. M. C. A. Schools. 
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